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Tbis book has been made possible by the generositj 
of a Student who is a member of The United Lodge 
of Theosophists. The matter in it appeared in the 
Magazine Tkeosopky, published by that Lodge, in 
various issues from November, 1913, to February, 
1917. Notes upon chapters One to Seven, inclusive, 
were written by Wilham Q, Juifee. and were first 
printed in his magazine The Path, appearing in 
various numbers from 1887 to 1895. These Notes 
^ Mr. Judge were signed "William Brehon, F, T. 
S.," or "William Brehon"-^)en names used by Mr. 
Jndge, The Notes for the remaining eleven Oiapters 
were written by a Student of William Q. Judge, one 
"bo was personally taught by him and whose ex- 
planations and comments will be found in accord 
with the spirit and genius of his Teacher. 

No attempt has been made to alter or revise Mr. 
Judge's Notes so that they may be in "book form." 
Quite often Mr. Judge devoted several articles, 
appearing in several different numbers of The Path, 
Id a consideration of a single Gila Chapter, and the 
reader of this book will note that fact as he penises 
ita pages. The compilers have inserted rules to show 
iriiere one such article leaves off and another begins. 
The reader will note the initials "W. B," or "B." 
ngned to some of the footnotes : these stand for 
"William Brehon" or "Brehon," and' were written, of 
coarse, by Mr. Judge. 

The form and size of this book are designed to 
:onform to that of Mr. Judge's rendering of the 
3hagavad-Gita itself, which has been fou-nd so i^tm- 
■enient by thousands of students. 

The PMblisKers. 
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The Bhagavad-Gita 

CHAPTER I. 

F the title of this sacred Hindu poem were 
paraphrased, it would read : 

The Holy Song of God Himself, who, at the 
inning of Kali-Yuga or the dark age, descended 
upon earth to aid and instruct Man. 

GiTA means song, and Bhagavad is one 

of the names of Krishna. Krishna was an 

Watar. According to the views of the Brah- 

lins, we are now in Kali-Yuga, which began 

X)ut the time of Krishna's appearance. He 

said to have descended in order to start 

ong men those moral and philosophical 

as which were necessary to be known dur- 

the revolution of the Age, at the end of 

ch — after a brief period of darkness — ^a 

ir Age will begin. 

'le composition of this poem is attributed 
yasa, and as he is also said to have given 
/edas to men, a discussion about dates 
1 not be profitaWe and can weW staivdiON^t 
^owe other occasion. 



2 NOTES ON THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The Bhagavad-Gita is a portion of the Ma 
habharata, the great epic of India. The Ma 
habharata is so called because it contains th 
general history of the house Bharat, and th 
prefix Maha signifies great. Its more definit 
object, however, is to give an account of th 
wars of the Kooroos and Pandoss, two grea 
branches of the family. And that portion in 
eluded in our poem is the sublime philosophies 
and metaphysical dialogue held by Krishn 
with Arjuna, on the eve of a battle betwee 
the two aspirants for dominion. 

The scene of the battle is laid on the plai 
called "Kuru-Kshetra," a strip of land nea 
Delhi, between the Indus, the Ganges, and th 
Himalayan mountains. Many European trans 
lators and commentators, being ignorant of th 
psychological system of the Hindus — whic 
really underlies every word of this poem,- 
have regarded this plain and the battle as jus 
those two things and no more; some hav 
gone so far as to give the commercial product 
of the country at the supposed period, so tha 
readers might be able, forsooth, in that wa 
to know the motives that prompted the tw 
princes to enter into a bloody internecine con 
Sict No doubt such a conflict did take place 
for man is continually \m\tatm^ ttve hie^h 



CHAPTER FIRST 3 

spiritual planes ; and a great sage could easily 
adopt a human event in order to erect a noble 
philosophical system upon such an allegorical 
foundation. In one aspect history gives us 
merely the small or great occurrences of man's 
progress ; but in another, any one great histori- 
cal epoch will give us a picture of the evolution 
in man, in the mass, of any corresponding fac- 
ulty of the Individual Soul. So we see, here 
and there, western minds wondering why such 
a highly tuned metaphysical discussion should 
be "disfigured by a warfare of savages." Such 
is the materializing influence of western cul- 
ture that it is hardly able to admit any higher 
meaning in a portion of the poem which con- 
fessedly it has not yet come to fully under- 
stand. 

Before the Upanishads can be properly ren- 
dered, the Indian psychological system must 
be understood ; and even when its existence is 
admitted, the English speaking person will meet 
the great difficulty arising from an absence of 
words in that language which correspond to 
the ideas, so frequently found in the Sanscrit. 
Thus we have to wait until a new set of words 
have been born to express the new ideas tvot 
yet txisting in the civilization oi tYve"^ ^^\.. 
The location of the plain on wHeVv \\v\s\i^\.^^ 
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was fought is important, as well as are als 
the very rivers and mountains by which it ' 
bounded. And equally as needful to be unde; 
stood, or at least guessed at, are the names ( 
the respective princes. The very place in tl 
Mahabharata in which this episode is inserte 
has deep significance, and we cannot afford 
ignore 'an3i;hing whatever that is connecte 
with the events. If we merely imagine th 
Vyasa or Krishna took the Sacred Plain < 
Kluru-Kshetra and the great battle as simp 
accessories to his discourse, which we a 
easily discard, the whole force of the dialogi 
will be lost. 

Although the Bhagavad-Gita is a small wor 
there have been written upon it, among tl 
Hindus, more commentaries than those up( 
the Revelation of St. John among the Chri 
tians. 

I do not intend to go into those comme 
taries, because on the one hand I am not 
Sanscrit scholar, and on the other it wou 
not tend to great profit. Many of them a 
fanciful, some unwarrantable; and those th 
are of value can be consulted by any one an: 
ious to pursue that line of inquiry. What 
propose here to myself and to all who mj 
read these papers is, to study tVve "K^^:^^ 
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' ^' Gita by the light of that spiritual lamp — ^be it 

^^ small or great — ^which the Supreme Soul will 

^^^ feed and increase within us if we attend to its 

'^ ; behests and diligently inquire after it. Such 

^'- at least is the promise by Krishna in the Bhag- 

f^c.. avad-Gita — ^the song Celestial. 



^^ i In the few introductory lines with which 
^-^1 I took up this subject, it was stated that not 
-\ being a Sanscrit scholar I did not intend to 
^•r go into the commentaries upon the poem in 
^ that language. The great mass of those com- 
^*l raentaries have looked at the dialogue from 

■ various standpoints. Many later Hindu stu- 
t| dents have not gone beyond the explanations 
Jf I made by Sankaracharya, and nearly all refuse 
^ I to do more than transliterate the names of the 

■ different personages referred to in the first 
I chapter. 

But there is the highest authority for read- 
ing this poem between the lines. The Vedas 
themselves say, that what we see of them, is 
only "the disclosed Veda," and that one should 
strive to get above this disclosed word. It is 
here clearly implied that the undisclosed Vedas 
must be hidden or contained in that which is 
apparent to the outer senses. "Did vj^ x^oX.V'aN^ 
t/i/s privilege, then surely wiW we \>e xe^w.^^^ 
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to obtaining true knowledge solely fron 
facts of experience as suffered by the n 
frame, and fall into the gross error o 
materialists, who claim that mind is on 
effect produced by the physical brain-moh 
coming into motion. We would also ha 
follow the canonical rule, that conscience 
safe guide only when it is regulated by a 
temal law such as the law of the church, 
the Brahmanical caste. But we very well 
that within the material, apparent — or 
closed — ^man, exists the real one who is t 
closed. This valuable privilege of lookin 
the inner sense, while not straining afte 
possible meanings in the text, is permitted 
sincere students of any holy scriptures, ( 
tian or Pagan. And in the poem 
Krishna declares that He will feed the lar 
spiritual wisdom so that the real meanii 
his words may be known; so too the I 
ishads uphold the existence of a facult 
gether with the right to use it, whereby or 
plainly discern the real, or undisclosed, r 
ing of holy books. Indeed, there is a sch< 
occultists who hold, as we think with re 
that this power may be so developed b 
voted persons, that even upon hearini 
words of a holy book read m a \o\.^ 
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CHAPTER FIRST 7 

: familiar language, the true meaning and drift 
T- of the strange sentences become instantly 
tz known.^ The Christian commentators all al- 
a^ low that in studying their Bible, the spirit must 
le' be attended to and not the letter. This spirit 

is that undisclosed Veda which must be looked 

for between the lines. 

Nor should the Western student of the poem 
be deterred from any attempt to get at the 
real meaning, by the attitude of the Brahmins, 
who hold that only Brahmins can be told 
this real meaning, and, because Krishna did 
not make it plain, it may not be made plain now 
to Sudras, or low caste people. Were this view 
to prevail, then the whole Western body of 
theosophists would be excluded from using this 
important book, inasmuch as all persons not 
Hindus are necessarily of Sudra caste. Krishna 
did not make such an exclusion, which is only 
priestcraft. He was himself of shepherd caste 
and not a Brahmin ; and he says that any one 
who listens to his words will receive great bene- 
fit. The sole limitation made by him is that 
one in which he declares that these things 
must not be taught to those who do not want 

)*Wc have in min4 an incident where a persotv ol ^oxftfc 
wight Amlopment m this direction, heard read EevetaV Ntxw* 
^^Jil,fl^L^f ^^P^fJP^-^^ith which he had no accvu^m- 
tMnce—Mnd instantly told what the verses Yiere a\>o>3Ar-^' 
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to listen, which is just the same direction as 
that given by Jesus of Nazareth when he said, 
"cast not your pearls before swine." 

But as our minds work very much upon 
suggestion or clues, and might in the absence 
of any hints as to where those clues are placed, 
be liable to altogether overlook the point, we 
must bear in mind the existence among the 
Aryans of a psychological system that gives 
substance and impulse to utterances declared 
by many Orientalists to be folly unworthy of 
attention from a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. Nor need we be repulsed 
from our task because of a small acquaintance 
with that Aryan psychology. The moment we 
are aware of its existence in the poem, our 
inner self is ready to help the outer man to 
grasp after it, and in the noble pursuit of these 
great philosophical and moral truths, which 
is only our eternal endeavor to realize them 
as a part of our being, we can patiently wait 
for a perfect knowledge of the anatomy and 
functions of the inner man. 

Western Sanscritists have translated many 

important words into the very lowest of their 

real meanings, being drawn* away from the 

true by the incomplete Western psychological 

and spiritual Jknowledge, or \vaN^ m\^^^ >^^\sw 
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p hopelessly. Such words as Karma and 
)harma are not undefstood. Dharma means 
.aWj and is generally turned into duty, or said 
refer merely to some rule depending upon 
luman convention, whereas it means an in- 
lerent property of the faculties or of the whole 
nan, or even of anything in the cosmos. Thus 
: is said that it is the duty, or Dharma, of fire 

bum. It always will bum and thus do its 
irhole duty, having no consciousness, while 
fian alone has the power to retard his "jour- 
ey to the heart of the Sun," by refusing to 
■erform his properly appointed and plainly 
vident Dhamia. So again, when we read in 
he Bhagavad-Gita, that those who depart this 
ie, "in the bright half of the moon, in the six 
lonths of the sun's Northern course" will go 
3 etemal salvation, while others "who depart 

1 the gloomy night of the moon's dark season 
/hile the sun is in the Southern half of his 
■ath," ascend for a time to the moon's region, 
xbe reborn on this earth, our Orientalists tell 
IS this is sheer folly, and we are unable to 
ontradict them. But if we know that the 
Aryans, with a comprehensive knowledge of 
he vast and never inharmonious correspond- 
mce reigning throughout the macrotosm, \t\ 
ipeaidng- thus meant to admit that the \^\u:(\mi. 
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being may be or not in a state of develop 
in strict conformity to the bright or dark r 
the verse becomes clear. The materic 
critic will take the verse in the fourth ch 
which says that, "he who eats of the ami 
left from a sacrifice passes into the sup 
spirit," and ask us how the eating of the 
nants of a burnt offering can confer salv; 
When, however, we know that Man is the 
and the sacrifice, and that this ambrosia i 
perfection of spiritual cultivation which h 
or incorporates into his being, the Ary 
vindicated and we are saved from despa 
A strange similarity on one point mj 
noticed between our poem and the old He 
record. The Jews were prepared by c< 
experiences to enter into the promised 
but were unable to do so until they ha 
gaged in mighty conflicts with Hivites, 
zites, Perizites, and Amalakites. Here w 
that the very opening verse signalizes a 
The old, blind king Dhritarashtra, ask 
prime minister to tell him what these opp 
forces of Pandoos and Kooroos have 
doing assembled as they are resolved upon 
So too the Jews assembled upon the bo 
of the promised land, resolved on conflict 
sustained in their resolve "by \.\v^ d^dar' 
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of their God who had brought them ot 
the darkness of Egypt, carried on the ftgiu. 
Egypt was the place where they had, in mystic 
language, obtained corporification, and stands 
for ante-natal states, for unformed chaotic 
periods in the beginning of evolution, for the 
gestation in the womb. We are on the eve 
of a gigantic combat, we are to rush into the 
midst of "a conflict of savages." If this open- 
ing verse is understood as it was meant, we are 
given the key to a magnificent system, and 
shall not fall into the error of asserting that 
the unity of the poem is destroyed. 

Dhritarashtra is blind, because the body, as 
such, is blind in every way. 

Some one has said — Goethe I think — that 
the old pagan religions taught men to look up, 
to aspire continually toward the greatness 
which was really his to achieve, and thus led 
him to regard himself as but httle less, poten- 
tially, than a God ; while the attitude of man 
under the Christian system is one of humility, 
of bowed head and lowered eyes, in the pres- 
ence of his God. In approaching the "jealous 
God" of the Mosaic dispensation, it is not per- 
missible to assume an erect position. This 
change of attitude becomes necessat^ as 5ck>u 
3s we postulate a Deity who is ovrt.s\4e w\^^«.- 
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being may be or not in a state of development 
in strict conformity to the bright or dark moon, 
the verse becomes clear. The materialistic p 
critic will take the verse in the fourth chapter pTP 
which says that, "he who eats of the ambrosia 
left from a sacrifice passes into the supreme 
spirit/* and ask us how the eating of the rem- 
nants of a burnt offering can confer salvation. 
When, however, we know that Man is the altar 
and the sacrifice, and that this ambrosia is the 
perfection of spiritual cultivation which he eats 
or incorporates into his being, the Aryan is 
vindicated and we are saved from despair. 

A strange similarity on one point may be 
noticed between our poem and the old Hebrew 
record. The Jews were prepared by certain 
experiences to enter into the promised land, 
but were unable to do so until they had en- 
gaged in mighty conflicts with Hivites, Jebu- 
zites, Perizites, and Amalakites. Here we find 1^° 
that the very opening verse signalizes a war. 
The old, blind king Dhritarashtra, asks •his 
prime minister to tell him what these opposing 
forces of Pandoos and Kooroos have been 
doing assembled as they are resolved upon war. '7° 
So too the Jews assembled upon the borders '^ 
of the promised land, resolved on conflict, and |^ 
sustained in their resolve "by ticv^ d^QAa.t^.tvotis 
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f their God who had brought them o/ 
le darkness of Egypt, carried on the tigiiw 
-gypt was the place where they had, in mystic 
mguage, obtained corporification, and stands 
or ante-natal states, for unformed chaotic 
eriods in the beginning of evolution, for the 
estation in the womb. We are on the eve 
'f a gigantic combat, we are to rush into the 
oidst of "a conflict of savages." If this open- 
ng verse is understood as it was meant, we are 
iven the key to a magnificent system, and 
hall not fall into the error of asserting that 
he unity of the poem is destroyed, 

Dhritarashtra is bHnd, because the body, as 
uch, is blind in every way. 

Some one has said — Goethe I think — that 
he old pagan religions taught men to look up, 
J aspire continually toward the greatness 
rhich was really his to achieve, and thus led 
im to regard himself as but little less, poten- 
ially, than a God; while the attitude of man 
nder the Christian system is one of humility, 
f bowed head and lowered eyes, in the pres- 
nce of his God. In approaching the "jealous 
lod" of the Mosaic dispensation, it is not per- 
lissible to assume an erect position. Th\% 
hinge of attitude becomes necessary a.'s y»«v 
■ we postulate a Deity who is outsKAt ■a.'ft^'^- 
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In those instances the thing happened w 
out knowledge or effort on the part of 
medium, who was a passive agent. But 
Eastern ascetic possessing the power of dh 
pearing, is a person who has meditated u 
the real basis of what we know as "for 
with the doctrine ever in view, as stated 
Boscovitch and Faraday, that these phenonn 
are not realities, per se, and adding that 
must be referred to the Self. And so we 
Patanjali in his compilation of Yoga aphori 
stating the matter. In his twenty-first apl 
ism Book III, he says that the ascetic b< 
aware that form, as such, is nothing, can cs 
himself to disappear.^ It is not difficult to 
plain this as a species of hypnotism or psyc 
ogizing performied by the ascetic. But s 
sort of explaining is only the modern met 
of getting out of a difficulty by stating it c 
again in new terms. Not until it is admi 
that the Self eternally persists and is alw 
unmodified, will any real knowledge be 
quired by us respecting these matters. In 
Patanjali is very clear in his seventeenth Apl 

*The Aphorism reads: "By performing Sanyama — rest 

(or meditation) — about form, its power of bein^ apprehc 

(by the seer's eye) being checked, and lummousness, 

property of the organ of sight, having no connection 

Jt3 object (that is the form), tV\c resvAt \s tVv^ ^\%^.-^^«« 

of the Mscetic/'-^W, B. 
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ism, Book IV, where he says : "The modifica- 
tions of the mental state are always known, be- 
cause the presiding spirit is not modified." 

We must admit the blindness of Dhritarash- 
tra, as body, and that our consciousness and 
ability to know anything whatever of the mod- 
ifications going on in the organism, are due 
to the "presiding spirit." 

So this old, blind rajah is that part of man, 
which, containing the principle of thirst for 
existence, holds material life. The Ganges 
bounding his plain on one side typifies the 
sacred stream of spiritual life incarnated here. 

At first it flows down unperceived by us, 
through the spiritual spheres, coming at last 
into what we call matter, where it manifests 
itself — ^but yet remains unseen, until at last 
it flows into the sea — or death — to be drawn 
up again by the sun— or the Karma of rein- 
carnation. The plain is sacred because it is 
the "temple of the Holy Ghost." Kuru- 
Kshetra sfhould then read : "The body which 
is acquired by Karma." So the King does not 
ask what this body itself has been doing, but 
what have the followers of material existence, 
that is the entire host of lower elements in 
man by which he is attached to p\v^?\Q.2\X\^^, 
3nd the followers oi Pandu, t\\at \?> >lV^ ^^- 
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tire set of spiritual faculties, been doing on ' 
this sacred plain. 

It follows then that the enumeration of 
generals and commanders gone into by the 
prime minister in reply to the king must be 
a catalogue of all the lower and higher faculties 
in man, containing also, in the names adopted, 
clues to powers of our being only at t)resent 
dimly guessed at in the West' or included in - 
such vague terms as Brain and Mind, Wc 
find these generals given their appropriate 
places upon either side, and see also that they 
have assigned to them various distinctive 
weapons, which in many cases are flourished 
or exhibited in the preliminary movements, so 
that our attention may be drawn to them. 



Salutation to Krishna! the Lord of Devotion, the 
God of Religion, the never failing help of those who 
trust in him. 

We now have discovered that the poem is 
not disfigured by this account of a conflict that 
begins in the first chapter ; to be then dropped 
while the two great actors retire to their chariot 
for a discussion. This description of forces, and 
the first effect on Arjuna of his survey, show 
us that we are now to learn from Krishna, 
what is the duty of man m Vv\s vj^-ti^x^ ^m^&v tJSJl 
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the forces and tendencies of his nature. In- 
stead of the conflict being a blemish to the 
poem, it is a necessary and valuable portion. 
We see that the fight is to be fought by every 
human being, whether he lives in India, or not, 
for it is raging on the sacred plain of our body. 
Each one of us, then, is Arjuna. 

In the Sanscrit, the first chapter is called 
"Arjun-Vishad," which in English means, 
"The despair and despondency of Arjuna." 
Some have called it "The Survey of Army ;" 
but while truly an Army is surveyed, that is 
not the essential meaning intended. It is the 
result of the survey we are to consider; and 
that result upon Arjuna, who is the person 
most interested — ^the one who is the chief ques- 
tioner and beneficiary throughout the whole 
action of the poem — ^is despondency. 

The cause of this despondency is to be in- 
quired into. 

Arjuna, in the flush of determination, and 
before any analysis of either the consequences 
to himself or to others who might become in- 
volved, entered the conflict, after having chosen 
Krishna as his charioteer. The forces are 
drawn lip in line of battle, and he rides out to 
survey theni. At once he sees ratv^^dL a^MssX. 
him, relatives of every class, in t\vdT Xmttv^x^- 
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paring to destroy others, their relatives» 
friends and acquaintances as well as Arjuna%|iig 
who are enlisted on his side. Turning to 
Krishna, he says that he cannot engage in such 
a war, that he perceives only evil omens, and 
that even if the opposers, being ignorant, may 
be willing to fight with such dreadftd 
consequences in view, he cannot do so, but 
must give up the battle ere it is heg\m» \^ 
Thereupon: 

"Arjuna, whose heart was troubled with grief, 
let fall his bow and arrows, and sat down on tiie 
bench of his chariot." 

Every student of Occultism, Theosophy or 
true religion, — all being the one thing—wifl 
go through Arj Una's experiences. Attracted 
by the beauty or other seductive quality, for > - 
him, of this study, he enters upon the prosecu- p 
tion of it, and soon discovers that he arouses ' 

I 

two sets of forces. One of them consists of J 
Sill his friends and relations who do not view it 
life as he does, who are wedded to the "es- a 
tablished order," and think him a fool for -: 
devoting any attention to anything else, while 
the general mass of his acquaintances and those \ 
whom hie meets in the world, instinctively 's 
array themselves against one who is thus start- ii 
ing upon a crusade that beg^tv^ >nVOcv\C\% cwtk.\ 
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>llies and f atilts, but must end in a condemna- 
on of theirs, if only by the force of example. 
he other opponents are far more difficult to 
leet, because they have their camp and base 
f action upon the Astral and other hidden 
lanes ; they are all his lower tendencies and 
acuities, that up to this time have been in the 
ole service of material life. By the mere 
orce of moral gravity, they fly to the other 
ide, where they assist his living friends and 
datives in their struggle against him. They 
ave more efficiency in producing despondency 

an anything else. In the poem, it is referred 
in the words addressed by Arjuna to 

ishna : 

I am not able to stand ; for my understanding, as 
were tumeth round, and I behold inauspicious 
as on all sides." 

11 of us are brought to this study by our 

request made to our Higher Self, who is 

ina. Arjuna requested Krishna to be his 

oteer, and to drive him forth between the 

irmies. It does not matter whether he 

5 consciously aware of having made the 

t, nor whether it was made as a speci^c 

this life or in many another prece^eLXvl 

ziw made and it is to he ansTJi;ercd at 
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the right time. Some of us have asked t 
many times before, in ancient births of o 
in other bodies and other lands; others 
making the request now; but it is more 
likely in the case of those who are spurfi 
on to intense effort and longing to know the! 
truth, and to strive for unity with God, that, 
they have put up the petition ages since. So 
now Krishna, the charioteer of this body wii 
its horses — ^the mind — drives us forth so that 
we may stand with our Higher Self and all 
the tendencies connected with it on one sidc> 
and all the lower (but not all necessarily evil) 
principles on the other. The student may, per- 
haps, with ease face the crowd of friends 
and relatives, having probably gone through 
that experience iti other HveS and is now proof 
against it, but he is hot proof against the 
first dark sihadow of despair and ill result 
that falls upon him. Every elemental that he ,^ 
has vivified by evil thinking now exists upon '^ 
him the thought, i^ 

"After all, it is no use ; I cannot win ; if I 
did, the gain would be nothing; I can sec no 
great or lasting result to be; attained, for all, 



4 



all, is impermanent." J 

This dreadful feeling is sure in each case ^ 

to supervene, and we might 2ls vj^X^e ^T^-^xt.^ \ 
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r it. We cannot always live on the enthus- 
)in of heavenly joys. The rosy hue of 
,wn does not reach round the world ; it chases 
rkness. Let us be prepared for it, not only 
the first stage, hut all along in our progress 
the Holy seat ; for it ctwnes at each pause ; at 
It slight pause when we are about to begin 
other breath, to take another step, to pass 
:o another condition. 

And here it is wise, turning to the 18th, and 
it, chapter of the poem, to read the words of 
; Immortal Master of life: 

'From a confidence in thine own self-sufficiency 
lu mayest think that thou wilt not fight. Such 
a fallacious determination, ior the principles of 
nature will compel thee. Being confined to ac- 
\s by the duties of thy natural calling, ikoit ■wilt 
oluntarily do that from necessity, which thou 
itest through ignorance to avoid." 

'n this, Krishna uses the very argument ad- 
iced by Arjuna against the fight, as one in 
favor. In the chapter we are considering, 
juna repeats the Old Brahmanical injunction 
linst those who break up the "eternal institu- 
ns of caste and tribe," for, as he says, the 
lalty annexed is a sojourn in heH, sitvcft, 
len the caste and tribe are destroyti, "Crc 
■estors being deprived of the r'rtfes o^ 
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funeral-cakes and libations of water,^ fall from 
heaven, and the whole tribe is thus lost. But 
Krishna shows, as above, that each man is 
naturally, by his bodily tendencies, compelkd 
to do the acts of some particular calling, and 
that body with its tendencies are merely the 
manifestation of what the inner man is, as 
the result of all his former thoughts up to that 
incarnation. So he is forced by nature's law— 
which is his own — ^to be bom just where he 
must have the experience that is needed. And 
Arjuna, being a warrior, is compelled to fight, 
whether he will or no. 

In another chapter, the institution of caste 
is more particularly referred to, and there we 

^This reference by Arjuna is to, the immemorial custom 
of the son, or descendants, offering to the departed, at 
stated times, funeral-cakes and water^ called "Shradda and 
Pinda"— one of the so-called superstitions of the Hindus. 

It has always been a grave question with me, whether the 
• boasted "freedomi fronn superstition," of Western Idtt 
century civilization is an unmixed good, or any evidence oi 
real progress. All such ancient forms have been swept awajt 
and with them nearly every vestige of true religious feeling 
leaving only an unquenchable thirst for money &nd power 
In the present ignorance of the true reason at the bottom o: 
these forms, the assertion is made that they mean nothim 
whatever. But in the Catholic church it, is continued, an( 
to some extent believed in, as is shown in their masses foH 
the dead; surely these masses would not be offered i 
supposed to have no effect on the state of those for whoa 
they are offered. 

Although greatlv corrupted and debased, it is in thii 

church alone that these old practices are preserved. ShrtUUU 

and Pinda are now neglected, because the inner constitutioi 

of man, and the constitution ol \\ve "Nla^ctoco^m, are nf 

understood in such a way as to make tVi^ c««TOQitvj qV ^ 

slightest use. — W. B. 
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ill have occasion to go into that subject with 
ore detail. 

As stated in the last paper, the substratum, 
• support, for the whole Cosmos, is the presid- 
ig spirit, and all the various changes in life, 
hether of a material nature or solely in mental 
ates, are o^nizable because the presiding 
lirit within is not modifiable. Were it other- 
ise, then we would have no memory, for 
ith each passing event, we, becoming merged 
1 it, could not remember anything, that is, 
■e would see no changes. There must there- 
ire be something eternally persisting, which is 
le witness and perceiver of every passing 
lange, itself unchangeable. All objects, and 
!1 states of what western philosophers call 
lind, are modifications, for in order to be seen 
r known by us, there must be some change, 
tber partial or total, from a precedent state, 
he perceiver of these changes is the inner 
an — Ar j una-Krishna. 

This leads us to the conviction that there 
list be a universal presiding spirit, the pro- 
icer as well as the spectator, of all this collec- 
>n of animate and inanimate things. The 
lilosophy taught by Krishna, holds, that at 
•St this spirit — so called, however, 'by rat o-A-j 
.r the purpose of the discussion — remaATiftA.\v». 
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a State of quiet with no objects, because as > 
there was no modification. But, resolving 
create, or rather to emanate the universe, 
formed a picture of what should be, and tl: 
at once was a modification willingly broug 
about in the hitherto wholly unmodified spiri 
thereupon the Divine Idea was gradually e 
panded, coming forth into objectivity, whi 
the essence of the presiding spirit remains 
unmodified, and became the perceiver of i 
own expanded idea. Its modifications are vi 
ible (and invisible) nature. Its essence th' 
differentiates itself continually in vario 
directions, becoming the immortal part of ea 
man — ^the Krishna who talks to Arjuna. Coi 
ing like a spark from the central fire, it ps 
takes of that nature, that is, the quality df t 
ing unmodifiable, and assumes to itself — 
a cover, so to speak — ^the human body^ ai 
thus, being in essence unmodified, it has t 
capacity to perceive all the changes going • 
around the body. 

This 5*^// must be recognized as being wit 
in, pondered over, and as much as possil 
understood, if we are to gain any true knov 
edge. 

We have thus quickly, and perhaps in 

'It is also, of course, mVieretvt m aiYl tiaXuTt.— ^ . 
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inadequate way, come down to a considera- 
tion of Arjuna as composed of all these 
generals and heroes enumerated in this chapter, 
and who are as we said, the various powers, 
passions and qualities included in the Western 
terms, "Brain and Mind." 

Modern, physical, mental and psychological 
sciences, have as yet but scratched the surface 
of that which they are engaged in examining. 
Physical science confessedly is empiric, know- 
ing but the very outposts of the laws of nature ; 
and our psychology is in a worse state. The 
latter has less chance for arriving at the truth 
than physical science, because scientists are 
proceeding to a gradual demonstration of 
natural laws by careful examination of facts 
easily observable, but psychology is a some- 
thing which demands the pursuit of another 
method than that of science, or those now 
observed. 

It would avail nothing at present to specify 
the Aryan nomenclature for all the sheaths — 
as they call them — that envelope the soul, be- 
cause we as yet have not acquired the neces- 
sary ideas. Of what use is it to say that cer- 
tain impressions reside in the Anandamava 
sheath. But there is such an one, v^Vve'Ccve^ 
we call it by that name or by any otVvex . "^ ^ 
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can, however, believe that the soul, in order 
to at last reach the objective plane where its 
experience is gained, places upon itself, one 
after the other, various sheaths, each having 
its peculiar property and function. The mere 
physical brain is thus seen to be only the ma- 
terial organ first used by the real percipient 
in receiving or conveying ideas and percep- 
tions ; and so with all the other organs, they 
are only the special seats for centralizing the 
power of the real man in order to experience 
the modifications of nature at that particular 
spot. 

Who is the sufferer from this despondency? 

It i$ our false personality, (as it has been 
called in Theosophical literature) as distin- 
guished from Krishna — ^the higher self — ^which 
is oppressed by the immediate resistance of- 
fered by all the lower part of our nature, and 
by those persons with whom we are most close- 
ly connected, as soon as we begin to draw them 
away from all old habits, and to present a new 
style of thinking for their consideration. 

For Arjuna, sinking down upon the seat of 

that chariot which is his body, fell back upon 

his own nature, and found therein the elements 

of search and courage, as well as those previous 

ones of gloom which arise fitsX., \iw^ t\r»x^^* 
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the natural man. Reliance and pressure upon 
our own inner nature, in moments of dark- 
ness, are sure to be answered by the voice of 
Krishna, the inner guide. 
The first consequences of the despondency 
Are, to make us feel that the battle we have 
invited ought not to be carried on, and we 
then are almost overwhelmed with the desire 
to give it up. Some do give it up, to begin it 
again, in a succeeding life, while others like 
Arjuna, listen to the voice of Krishna, and 
bravely fight it out to the end. 

"Thus, in the Upanishads, in the holy Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, in the science of the Supreme Spirit, 
in the Book of Devotion, in the colloquy be- 
tween the Holy Krishna and Arjuna, stands 
the first chapter by name : 

"The Despondency of Arjuna." 

Salutation to the God of battles, to the 
charioteer, to him who disposeth the forces 
aright, who leadeth us on to victory, with 
whom alone success is certain: that he may 
guide us to where the never-dying light 
shineth : Om ! 



The First Abyss. 

SalutsLtion to the Prowess of Krishtv^\ ^^-^ V^"^ 
with as MB the fight, strengthening out Vv^2JC\.s ^^^"^ 
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they faint not in the gloomy night that follows in 
the path of the day. 

The first chapter is ended. Iii one aspect, 
the Bhagavad-Gita is a personal book. 
It is for each man ; and it is in that way we 
have so far considered it. Some have called 
it obscure, and others a book which deals solely 
with the great principles of nature ; with only 
great questions of cosmogony; with difficult 
and bewildering questions relating to the first 
cause ; and still others think it is contradictory 
and vague. But this first scene in the great col- 
loquy is plain. It has the din of arms, the 
movement of battalions and the disposition of 
forces with their generals. No one need feel 
any hesitation now, for we are face to face 
with ourselves. The weak man, or he who 
does not care for Truth no matter where it 
leads, had better shut the book now. Unless 
he can go on reading the poem with the fixed 
intention of applying it to himself, it will do 
him no good whatever. He may say, however, 
that he will read it for what it may seem to 
contain, but if he reads to the end of time and 
does not fairly regard this first lecture, his 
knowledge gained further on will be no knowl- 
edge. It is indeed the book of the great 
mystery; but that problem v^a.^ tve^^t solved 
/i?r any one ; it must be se\X\eA ^xvA ^\n^<\ \)'>j 
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each one for himself. No doubt it was for 
this reason that Vyasa, to whom the poem is 
attributed, placed this conflict, in which the 
principal characters are Arjuna and Krishna, 
al the outset. It would have been easier to 
have made them sit down for a philosophical 
discourse beforehand in which reasons pro and 
con regarding any battle would be discussed, 
and then, after all that was done, to show us 
Arjuna, encouraged and equipped, entering 
upon the war sure of victory because he had 
spent much time in dispelling his doubts. But 
instead of doing this he pictures the impetuous 
Arjuna precipitating the battle before he had 
considered whom it was he had to tight. 

It does not appear in the Bhagavad-Gita, that 
Krishna had induced Arjuna, as was the case, 
to make the war for the purpose of regaining 
his kingdom. While stirring him up to it 
Krishna had wisely refrained from telling 
that which Arjuna finds out on the first day, 
that he had to oppose all these friends, kinsmen 
and preceptors. It was a wise reticence. If 
we completely apprehended the enormous 
power of our passions and various tendencies, 
most of us would throw up the fight in ad- 
vance; for nothing would persuade ms 'Cn'ax 
aay power within could withs^nA a?,'a!\^^'ii 
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such overwhelming odds. For us then the in- 
citement to fight is found, not so much in any 
conversation that we hold now with Krishna, 
but in the impulses which are carried across, 
again and again, from incarnation to incarna- 
tion. 

We take up the gage over and over, life after 
life, in experience after experience, never com- 
pletely defeated if we always look to Krishna— 
our Higher Self. And in the tale of Arjuna 
we find this also. For in a succeeding book 
called ''Anugita," is an account of the hero 
walking with Krishna through the Palace of 
Maya. The battle over, for the time, Arjuna 
tells his friend that he has really forgotten 
much that he had told him (in Bhagavad-Gita) 
and asks for a succinct repetition. This is 
given to him by the great warrior. 

The palace of Maya is this body of illusion, 
built up around us by desire. In our last 
births we had all the advice given in this poem, 
and walking to-day through the palace, which 
sometimes seems so lovely, we now and then 
have reminiscences from the past: sometimes 
we stoutly take up the fight: but surely, if 
we have listened to the Guide aright we will 
compel ourselves at last to carry it out until 
finished. 
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In coming to the conclusion of this first 
chapter, we- reach the first abyss. It is not the 
great abyss, albeit it may seem to us, in our 
experience, to be the greatest. We are now 
vis-a^vis with our own despair, and doubt his 
companicHi. Many a student of Theosophy 
has in our own sight reached this point — all 
true students do. Like a little child who first 
ventures from the parent's side, we are 
affrighted at what seems new to us, and drop- 
ping our weapons attempt to get away; but, 
n the pursuit of Theosophy it is not possible 
> go back. 

Because the abyss is behind us. 

There is in nature a law that operates in 

ery department whether moral or physical, 

i which may now be called that of undula- 

1 and then that of inhibition ; while at other 

es it reappears as vibration, and still again 

attraction and repulsion, but all these 

iges are only apparent because at bottom it 

e same. Among vegetables it causes the 

o flow up the tree in one way and will not 

it it to return in the same direction. In 

wn blood circulation we find the blood 

led from the heart, and that nature has 

ed little valves which will not -^erKivX. 

turn to the heart by the way \\. catcve.. 
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but by the way provided. Medical and ana- 
tomical science are not quite sure what it is 
that causes the blood to pass these valves; 
whether it is pressure from behind communi- 
cated by the heart, or the pressure by atmos- 
phere from without which gently squeezes, as it 
were, the blood upon its way. But the Occult- 
ist does not find himself limited by these em- 
pirical deductions. He goes at once to the cen- 
tre and declares that the impulse is from the 
heart and that that organ receives its impulse 
from the great astral heart or the Akasa, which 
has been said by all mystics to have a double 
motion, or alternate vibration — ^the systole and 
diastole of nature. 

So in this sense the valve in the circulation 
represents the abyss behind us that we cannot 
repass. We are in the great general circula- 
tion, and compelled whether we like it or not, 
to obey its forward impulse. 

This place of dejection of Arjuna is also the 
same thing as is mentioned in ''Light on the 
Path'' as the silence after the storm. In tropi- 
cal countries this silence is very apparent. 
After the storm has burst and passed, there is 
a quietness when the earth and the trees seem 
to have momentarily ceased making their 
/awiliar, manifold noises. T\ve^ ^^^ cJci^^' — 
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general law and banning the process of 
milation. 

vnd in the astral world it is just the same, 
en one enters there for the first time, a great 
nee falls, during which the regulated soul is 
libing its surroundings and becoming accus- 
led to them. It says nothing but waits 
:tly until it has become in vibration precisely 
same as the plane in which it is ; when 
t is accomplished then it can speak properly, 
ke itself understood, and likewise under- 
id. But the unregulated soul flies to that 
ne of the astral world in a disturbed state, 
Ties to speak before it is able to do so in- 
igibly and as a consequence is not under- 
)d, while it increases its own confusion and 
kes it less likely that it will soon come to 
lerstand. In the Theosophical Society, as 
11 as out of it, we can see the same thing. 
jple are attracted to the astral plane ; they 
X of its wonders and astonishments and like 
hild with a new toy in sight they hurry to 
,sp it. They refuse to learn its philosophy 
ause that seems dry and diflicuh. So they 
inge in, and as Murdhna Joti said in a 
mer article in this magazine, they then 
vim in it and cut capers like a boy m a, ^o(:X 
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But for the earnest student and true dij 
the matter is serious. He has vowed to 
the truth at whatever cost, willing to go ^ 
ever she leads — even if it be to death. 

So Krishna, having got Arjuna to whe: 
battle has really begun, where retreat i 
possible, begins to tell his loved discip^L 
friend what is the philosophy that und 
it all and without which success cann 
compassed. 

We should not fail to observe at this 
that when Arjuna threw down his bov 
arrows, the flying of missiles had alread 
gun. We cannot say that when the philoso] 
discourse began between these two th< 
posing forces declared a truce until the n: 
heroes should give the signal, becaui^e 
is nowhere any verse that would autl 
it, and we also can read in the accompa 
books that all the paraphernalia of wa: 
been brought onto the field and that the e 
would not desist, no matter what Arjuna i 
do. Now there is a meaning here, wh: 
also a part of the great abyss the son of I 
saw behind him, and which every one < 
also sees. 

We enter upon this great path of i 
in occultism mentaWy d\spos»^^ Vyw^x&s 
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y. This mental attitude instantly throws 
I parts of our being into agitation, during 
the tendencies which are by nature 
ithetic to each other separate and range 
elves upon opposite sides. This creates 
distress, with oftentimes wandering of 
lind, and adds additional terror to our 
despair. We may then sink down and 
e that we will fly to a forest — or as they 
ice in Europe, to a monastery — so as to 
ray from what seems to be unfavorable 
d for a conflict. But we have evoked a 
in nature and set up a current and vibra- 
irhich will go on no matter what we do. 
s the meaning of the "flying of arrows" 
ivhen Arjuna sat down on the bench of 
ariot 

tfiis point of our progress we should 
ne our motive and desire. 
las been said in some Theosophical writ- 
>f the present day, that a "spiritualized 
DVLght to be cultivated. As terms are of 
ghest importance we ought to be careful 
ve use them, for in the inner life they 
ent either genuine, regulated forces, or 
s and abortive things that lead to noth- 
it confusion. This term "sp\t\\M"aXvL^^ 
eads ta error, because in iacl \t Vva^ wi 
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existence. The mistake has grown out oi 
the constant dwelling on "will" and "forces* 
needed for the production of phenomena, ai 
something the disciple should strive to obtain 
— ^whether so confessed or not — ^while the, 
real motive power is lost sight of. It is \&l 
essential that we should clearly understand 
this, for if we make the blunder of attributitiff 
to TvUl or to any other faculty an action whidi 
it does not have, or of placing it in a plane to^ 
which it does not belong, we at once remove 
ourselves far from the real knowledge, since 
all action on this plane is by mind alone. 

The old Hermetic statement is: *' Behind 
will stands desire/' and it is true. 

Will is a pure, colorless force which is moved 
into action by desire. If desire does not give a 
direction the will is motionless ; and just as de- 
sire indicates, so the will proceeds to execute. 

But as there are countless wills of sentient 
beings constantly plying to and fro in our 
sphere, and must be at all times in some 
manner acting upon one another, the question 
arises, what is that sort of knowledge, which 
shows how to use the will so that the eflfect of 
counteracting wills may not be felt. Thai 
knowledge is lost among the generality oi 
men and is only instmclwe \vet^ ^xvd tbare in 
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he world as a matter of Karmic result, giving 
IS examples of men whose will seems to lead 
hem on to success, as Jay Gould and others. 

Furthermore, men of the world are not 
iesiring to see results which shall be in accord 
rith the general will of nature, because they 
ire wanting this and that for their own benefit, 
rheir desire, then, no matter how strong, is 
imited or nullified: (1) by lack of knowledge 
)f how to counteract other wills ; (2) by being 
n opposition to the general will of nature 
vithout the other power of being able to act 
itrongly in opposition to that too. 

So it follows — as we see in practice in life 
—that men obtain only a portion of that which 
hey desire. 

The question next arises: Can a man go 
igainst the general will of nature and escape 
lestruction, and also be able to desire wickedly 
vith knowledge, and accomplish, through will, 
vhat he wishes ? 

Such a man can do all of these— except to 
scape destruction. That is sure to come, no 
natter at how remote a period. 

He acquires extraordinary knowledge, en- 
bling him to use powers for selfisb. ^mx^'s.^'s. 
urin^^ immense periods of time, but ^iV'aJsX "^^ 
s/dious effects of the opposition to l\ve ?,^xvex?\ 
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true will makes itself felt and he is desi 
f oriever. 

This fact is the origin of the destructi 
worlds-myths, and of those m)rths of cc 
such as between Krishna and Ravana, t 
mon god, and between Durga and the dc 

For in other ages, as is to again oc( 
ages to come, these wickedly desiring p 
having great knowledge, increase to ah 
mous extent and threaten the stability • 
world. Then the adherents of the goo 
can no longer quietly work on humanit 
come out in force, and a fight ensues in 
the black magicians are always destroys 
cause the good Adepts possess not only 
knowledge with the bad ones, but have 
dition the great assistance of the gener: 
of nature which is not in control of the < 
and so it is inevitable that the good j 
triumph always. This assistance is al 
heritage of every true student, and n: 
invoked by the real disciple when he h 
rived at and passed the first abyss. 

"And when the Great King of Glor 

the Heavenly Treasure of the Whe 

sprinkled it with water and said : *Roll oi 

O my Lord, the WheeW O my Lord, gc 

and ovtrcora^ V " 
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"And now, tinder the Lotus in the Heart, glows 
e lamp of the Soul. Protected by the gods who 
ere stand guard, it sheds its soft rays in every 
rection." 

i MIGHTY spirit moves through the pages 
ji^ of the Bhagavad-Gita. It has the seductive 
Buence of beauty; yet, like strength, it fills 
le as with the sound of armies assembling 

the roar of great waters; appealing alike 
the warrior and the philosopher, it shows to 
e one the righteousness of lawful action, and 
the other the calmness which results to him 
K> has reached inaction through action, 
hlegel, after studying the poem, pays tribute 
it in these words : "By the Brahmins, rever- 
cc of masters is considered the most sacred 

duties. Thee therefore, first, most holy 
:q>het, interpreter of the Deity, by whatever 
me thou wast called among mortals, the 
thor of this poem, by whose oracles the mind 
rapt with ineffable delight to doctrines lofty, 
nnal, and divine — ^thee first, I say, I hail, 
d shall always worship at thy feet." 
The second chapter begins to teacVv z^^- 
}pbjr, but in such a way that A.t iutva \% \^^ 

39 
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on gradually step by step to the end of 1 
dialogue; and yet the very first instructk 
from Krishna are so couched that the end a 
purpose of the scheme are seen at the beg 
ning. 

Although philosophy seems dry to m 
people, and especially to minds in the West 
world who are surrounded by the rush of tl: 
new and quite undeveloped civilization, ye 
must be taught and understood. It has beco 
the fashion to some extent even in the Th 
sophical Society to scout careful study 
practice and go in for the rapid methods 
augurated in America. In many places er 
tional goodness is declared to exceed in va 
the calmness that results from a broad p 
osophical foundation, and in others asl 
wonder seeking, or great strength of m 
whether discriminative or not, is given 
first rank. Strength without knowledge, s 
sympathetic tears without the ability to be ca 
— ^in fine, faith without works — ^will not s 
us. And this is one of the lessons of the sec< 
chapter. 

The greatest of the Ancients inculcated 

both symbols and books the absolute neces! 

for the acquirement of philosophical kno 

edge, inasmuch as stretvgtYv ot s^tsAaX WmI 
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eless without it. Those Greeks and 
who recorded some of the wisdom of 
er Egyptians well illustrated this. They 
that in the symbols it was shown, as 
Hermes is represented as an old and a 
man, intending by this to signify that 
> rightly inspects sacred matters ought 
oth intelligent and strong, one of these 
t the other being imperfect. And for 
ne reason the sjrmbol of great Sphynx 
tablished ; the beast signifying strength, 
le man wisdom. For strength when 
te of the ruling aid of wisdom, is over- 
by stupid astonishment confusing all 
together ; and for the purpose of action 
ellect is useless when it is deprived of 
h." So, whether our strength is that 
ipathy or of astral vision, we will be 
nded if philosophical knowledge be ab- 

so as not to be misunderstood, I must 
the question that will be asked, "Do 
en condemn sympathy and love, and 
a cold philosophy only ?" By no means, 
thy and emotion are as much parts 
yreat whole as knowledge, but inquiring 
:s wish to know all that lies m iVv^ p^^. 
5ce of sympathy, charity, and aW o'Ccv^x 
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forms of goodness, so far as the effect on us is 
concerned, is to entitle us to help. By tWs 
exercise we inevitably attract to us those souh 
who have the knowledge and are ready to hdp 
us to acquire it also. But while we ignore 
philosophy and do not try to attain to right' 
discrimination, we must pass through maiiy 
lives, many weary treadmills of life, tmtil tt- 
last little by little we have been forced, withr 
out our will, into the possession of the proper 
seeds of mental action from which the crop 
of right discrimination may be gathered. 
Arjuna asks Krishna : 

"As I am of a disposition which is affected bf 
compassion and the fear of doing wrong, my nuoi 
is bewildered. Tell me truly what may be best for 
me to do! I am thy disciple, wherefore instrock 
me in my duty, who am under thy tuition; for tof 
understanding is confounded by the dictates of mf 
duty, and I see nothing that may assuage the grief 
which drieth up my faculties, although I were to 
obtain a kingdom without a rival upon earth or 
dominion over the hosts of heaven." 

Krishna, now the Guru — or spiritual teacher 
— of Arjuna, makes a reply which is not ex- 
celled anywhere in the poem ; pointing out the 
permanence and eternal nature of the soul, the 
progress it has to make through reincamatioii 
to perfection, the error of imagining that wc 
really do anything ouTsdN^?>,^Tv^^<3^\\v^hoii 
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; must be performed by him who 
) reach salvation. The words used 
lessed Lord in speaking of the soul 
added to by me. He says : 
se grieve not for dead or living. But 
ny period did I, or thou, or these Kings 
}t exist, nor shall any of us at any time 
trd cease to exist As the soul in the 
'goes the changes of childhood, prime, afid 
obtains a new body hereafter; a sensible 
troubled about that. But the contact of 
ts, O son of Kunti ! which bring cold and 
ure and pain, which come and go and are 
these do thou endure, O Bharatal' For 
'hom, being the same in pain and pleasure 
:onstant, these elements do not afflict, is 
immortality. There is no existence for 
not exist, nor is there any non-existence 
xists. • • • Know this, that that by which 
verse is created is indestructible. No one 
the destruction of this inexhaustible thing 
le who believes that this spirit can kill, and 
inks it can be killed, both of these are 
udgment. It is not born, nor dies at an; 
.as no origin, nor will it ever have an 
orn, changeless, eternal both as to future 
me, it is not slain when the body is killed 
that man, O Son of Fritha ! who knows 
indestructible, constant, unborn, and Inex- 
really cause the death of anybody or kill 

KTSe — the 14th— Krishna calls Arjuna by two 

(descendant of the mighiy Bhara'u). He is re- 
[■ earthly origin in the beginning «ttti -Hiwente 
"— -' — ents that produce bo4i\s ' '' 
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anybody himself? As a man abandons ' 
clothes and takes other new ones, so does 
quit worn-out bodies and enter other n< 
Weapons cannot cleave it. Fire cannot bui 
can water wet it, nor wind dry it ^ It is 
capable of going everywhere, firm, immov: 
eternal. It is said to be invisible, incomprc 
immutable. Therefore, knowing it to be si 
art not right to grieve for it." 

This is the same doctrine as is foun 
Isavasaya-Upanishad : — The Identity 
Spiritual Beings, and Resignation. . 
"Spiritual Beings" is meant all life at 
inorganic, for Man is not admitted to 
terial. There is only one life, one conscic 
It masquerades under all the differen 
of sentient beings, and those varying 
with their intelligences mirror a poi 
the One Life, thus producing in each 
idea of egoism. A continuance of beliei 
false ego produces a continuance of igr 
thus delaying salvation. The beginnini 
effort to dissipate this false belief is th< 
ning of the Path; the total dissipation 
the perfection of Yoga, or union wil 
The entry upon that Path cannot be ma 
resignation is consummated; for, as 1 
anishad and the Bhagavad-Gita say: 

"All this ; whatsoever moves on earl 
be surrendered to the Lord — ^iVv^ Si^^ 
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hast surrendered all this ; then thou 
t enjoy." 

his be true, then how necessary to con- 
>hilosophy so as to be able to cut off the 
Delief ? And how useless to pursue oc- 
1 merely for your own benefit? You 
310W all about currents and polarities, 
any and every phenomenon possible in 
tral world, but with the death of your 
t is lost, leaving to you only the amount 
1 Spiritual advance you happen to have 
But once resign and all is possible, 
vill not ruin your life nor destroy any 
• ideals ; poor and petty ideals had better 
once lost. It may seem that all ideals 
ne, but that will be only the first effect 
ing this step. 

m.ust be ready to say at any moment 
whatever circumstances, whether ex- 
or unexpected: "It is just what I in 
esired." For only those ideals can be 
ited which rest upon a lower basis than 
ghest aim, or which are not in accord 
Nature's (God's) law. And as our aim 
to be to reach the supreme condition and 
> all other sentient beings to do ^o ^^^^ 
fst cultivate complete res\giva.\AOTv \.o *Ccv^ 
be expression and operatVotv oi vaVvOcs. 
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is seen in the circumstances of life and the ebb 
and flow of our inner being. All that can be 
gotten out of wealth, or beauty, or art, or 
pleasure, are merely pools of water found along 
our path as it wanders through the desert of 
life. If we are not seeking them their appear- 
ance gives us intense pleasure, and we arc 
thus able to use them for our good and that 
of others just so long as the Law leaves them 
to us ; but when that superior power removes 
them, we must say: "It is just what I in fact 
desired." Any other course is blindness. AH 
the passing shows of life, whether fraught with 
disaster or full of fame and glory, are teachers; 
he who neglects them, neglects opportunities 
which seldom the gods repeat. And the only 
way to learn from them is through the heart's 
resignation; for when we become in heart 
completely poor, we at once are the treasurers 
and disbursers of enormous riches. 

Krishna then insists on the scrupulous per- 
formance of natural duty.^ 

^Some students, as well as critics, have said that theot- 

ophy teaches a running away from family and from tiie 

world, and that neither knowledge nor salvation can be 

gained without a ridiculous asceticism which would upset 

the natural order. This is wrong. And when it is believed 

to be a fact — now asserted bv me in confidence of support 

from all real theosophists — ^tiiat the Blessed Masters who 

ordered the founding oi our Society conaXaxL^-f x«aA. vaA 

incakate the Bhagavad-Xiita*8 pWXofeo^\v7» 'w^ ^twsw^ ^ 

such assertions against the Society'* '^vm* ^xt vwi^irtwiVr-^ 
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"And considering thine own duty as a Kshatrijra, 
ou art not right to waver. For there is notbmg 

ttcr for a Kshatriya than lawful war." 

In order to see more dearly the occasion for 
s insistence upon performance of duty, we 
ust remember that at the opening of the 
ittle Arjuna "threw down his bow and 
TOWS." This, in India, meant that he then 
solved to desert the circumstances in which 
arma had placed him and to become an 
cetic, or, as has been frequently proposed 
' Western students, he wished to get away 
om a state of Society which offered apparent 
istruction to spiritual culture. But Krishna 
fers him to his birth in the Kshatriya — or 
'arrior — caste, and to the natural duty of a 
shatriya, which is war. The natural caste of 
rjuna might have been represented as that 

■ Merchant, but wisely it was not, for this 
the book of action, and only a warrior fitly 

pifies action ;^ so his natural duty will stand 

'Mv opinion U that the Kshalriya caste is the grcatesi. 
e Brafimsni. it ii true, have always had more veneration 
id theiTt as neing gplriliial teachers and thus representinc 
> head of Brahma; but in some of the Aryan sacrifices 
ire is an occasion when Che Kshatriya ranks the Brahman. 
le latter are more the conservators of true Doctrine; but 

Hblish a new harmony on earth," they aiwaya begin with 
warrior. Osiris who educated and solidified the Kgypt- 

Sl«d°Ab™ham?%a/prop4l."'^riestt"and ^King!^ fl\a\,'\s— 

■ ^ji^ 'J."!i^ 'l^'^' '" »'3r,Vh'e"ea5*th^ Bia.feTOsm.' ■ 
r d„ty wu ibac ol a teacher and not fiBhtci, ^V> 
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for whatever be that of any man. We are 
to shirk our Karma ; by abhorring it we ( 
make new Karma. Our only true course i 
"let the motive for action be in the action iti 
never in its reward ; not to be incited to ac 
by the hope of the result, nor yet indulg 
propensity to inertness." This advice and 
direction to see the one Spirit in all things 
all things in It express the gist of the Bl 
avad-Gita's teaching as to the proper attil 
to be assumed by those striving after salval 
In verse 40 Krishna alludes to this sys 
as being one of initiation : 

"In this no initiation is lost, nor are there any 
consequences, and even a little of this practice s 
from great danger; there is no destruction of 
detriment to one's efforts." 

Although not proclaimed in the newspa 

nor advertised here and there through Sc 
taries, Delegates, and "Doors," this is 
mother and the head of all systems of in 
tion. It is the progenitor of the m] 
Rosicrucians, who have adopted the lotus 
changed it into a rose,^ and all the other 1 

Kshatriya therefore stands in the position of mediate 
tween the action of the body of Brahma and the c 
action of Brahma's head. — B. 

*The probability is, that the Rosicnician "rose" w 
from the lotus because the latter flower was not 
in Europe, whereas the rose was; and the rose ip 
to the lotus, taken all in all. In Japan the lotus ' 
fs adhered to; they say that by dkectmR ^Ut 
peart, it is found to burst open into a \oVn% o\ 
in each of which resides one power, -wVvWe \ 
»it8 the lord of all. — B. 
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dreds of initiating occult societies are merely 

faint and incomplete copies of this real one; 

but, unlike those, it has never dissolved. It is 

V secret, because, founded in nature and having 

r* only real Hierophants at the head, its privacy 

^ cannot be invaded without the real key. And 

; that key, in each degree, is the aspirant himself. 

:| Until diat aspirant has become in fact the sign 

xl and the key, he cannot enter the degree above 

~| him. As a whole then, and in each degree, it is 

:.i self -protective. 

:z. Thus including all other systems, it is the 
most difficult of all ; but as at some time, in 
r this life or in a succeeding age, we must per- 
force enter this Lodge, the attempt at entry 
I might as well be made at once. Of this we 
vnll speak in our next. 



"i 



In my last I said that a system of initiation 
is spoken of which is the mother of all others, 
and that all the rest are mere exoteric copies 
or perversions of the real. In order that the 
idea intended to be expressed may be made 
clear, it is to be stated that the system is not 
confined to India, but at the same time it is 
true that the Western world has up to this time 
been so deeply engaged in tV\e p\\t^\i\^ oi ^xvet^ 
jooaey and external enjoymeivt \Vv^\. ^o X^oft^i 
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of Hierophants has taken up its actual resi- 
dence in Europe or America as yet. There is 
very little force in the objection that, if those 
Adepts have such powers as have been ascribed 
to them, they could very easily have a residence 
here and overcome aU the influences of the 
place. If it were in the least necessary that 
they should be here, no doubt can there be 
that they would come. But as all of the work 
required to be done, all that could possibly be 
accomplished, is to be achieved by the Mes- 
sengers sent out into each country who, so to 
say, prepare the ground, with the assistance 
of the Adepts, for others who follow them, 
there would be a waste of energy if the 
Hierophants appeared in person. Nor are 
those Messengers dismayed by the critical at- 
titude of those persons who, wanting a sign, 
continually deny that the help for the workers 
is afforded because the givers of it cannot be 
seen ; and it can also be admitted that even the 
workers themselves are not continually in re- 
ceipt of instruction or telegrams showing how 
and where to work. They are men and women 
who possess a faith that carries them through 
a long course of effort without a glimpse of 
those who have sent them. Yet at the same 
t/me some of them now andlVv^xv ^^^n^t^ ^"^m 
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evidence of the fact that they are constantly 
assisted. 

"That we all labor together transmitting the same 
charge and succession, 

We few equals indifferent of lands, indifferent of 
times, 

We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowers 
of all theologies, 

Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but 
reject not the disputers nor anything that is as- 
serted. 

We hear the bawling and din, we are reached at by 
divisions, jealousies, recriminations on every side, 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my 
comrade. 

Yet we walk upheld, free, the whole earth over, jour- 
neying up and down till we make our ineffaceable 
mark upon time and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and 
women of races, ages to come, may prove brethren 
and lovers as we are." 

So all this preparation is similar to that of 
the primeval forest by the early settlers in 
America; it is as yet hardly a tilling of the 
soil, but rather a clearing off of trees and 
weeds. This is not because they are unable 
to do more, but because the weeds and trees 
are there rtquirmg to be removed \3ei01e. >Jcv^ 
Elder Ones can usefully push on in peT?>otv >Jcv^ 
further development. 
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"When the materials are all prepared and read; 
the architects shall appear." 

All human beings are working through thi 
system of initiation, and for that reason : 
includes all the exoteric societies. Very ofte 
the Masters in this have appeared in' those whe 
they saw an opportunity for sowing the see( 
which, although for a time to be enclosed i 
the shell of formalism, was to be preserve 
for future use; just as the Egyptian munur 
held in its hand for centuries the germ thi 
blossomed and bore fruit in our day. Ar 
since man in all his struggles must be helpe 
they have assisted in political changes whe 
a hope was held out for the rise of a benefice: 
era.^ The great mass of men are not wi 
their own knowledge engaged in the work i 
this powerful and impregnable Lodge, but thi 
will knowingly engage therein some point 
the course of their long evolution. And y 
^t every hour of each day these Masters a 
willing and anxious to meet those who a 
clear-eyed enough to see their true destin 
and noble-hearted so as to work for "the gre 
orphan, Humanity." 

'It has been asserted by some Theosophical writer tl 
these Adepts were concerned in the iottna.Woti ^V ^«. Kxa^tvc 
Republic, and either were liere m pet^ott ox %ccl\. "^^ 
Sers. — B, 
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Then, further, none of us, and especially 
those who have heard of the Path or of Oc- 
cultism or of the Masters, can say with confi- 
dence that he is not already one who has passed 
[i through some initiations with knowledge of 
; "; them. We may be already initiated into some 
. . l^gher degree than our present attainments 
^ I would suggest, and are undergoing a new trial 
' unknown to ourselves. It is better to consider 
^\ that we are, being sure to eliminate all pride of 
that unknown advance we have made. Having 
so concluded, we know that this long life is in 
itself another initiation, wherein we succeed 
or fail just as we learn the lesson of life. 
Some, I know, will not hasten to adopt this 
view, for they desire the Law to work in the 
manner appointed by them ; they wish to have 
a sign or a password or a parchment or some 
wonderful test propounded, to which they shall 
be ready to submit at a certain time and place. 
But this is not the manner of it, and all true 
I students know that. Surely if the little 
circumstances of life are not understood, if 
I they have yet power to light the torch of anger 
I or blow up the smouldering fire of lust, no 
set time or tournament will be offered for ^om 
by the Masters of this Lodge. TV\os»e ?>^\. Navcv^^ 
3nd larger tests are given and Wve m *Ca€vt 
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place to be overcome, but they belor 
day when you have raised the arch c 
ment all perfect but the keystone ;- 
found or lost in the appointed trial. 

Reaching to the actual door of th: 
is the path that I spoke of in my last, i 
ing to that Path are many roads. V 
as well attempt to enter the Path in 
carnation as to wait for succeeding 1 

There is great encouragement in I 
words to Arjuna in the second chapt 
this system there is no destruction of 
ment to one's efforts ; even a very smal 
of this duty delivereth a man fro 
fear." This refers to the Law of 
Every point of progress gained is 
reality lost. Even did we die at a tii 
our lives were not stainless, the real 
our development would not be low( 
upon reassuming a mortal body in so 
life on this earth we take up the thi 
where we dropped it. In a later 
Krishna says that we "come in coni 
the knowledge which belonged to u 
former body, and from that time we 
wore diligently toward perfection." '. 
also say$ the same thing, atvd 255l • 
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iacred books concur in the opinion.* ' The 
ioughts and aspirations of our life form a 
nass of force that operates instantly upon our 
icquirement of a body that furnishes the cor- 
■esponding instrument, or upon our so. altering 
lur mental state as to give it opportunity for 
iction. The objection that this would be a 
luspension of energy is not tenable, since such 
I thing is well known in the physical world, 
iven if called by some other name. We are 
Kit obliged to rest on that objection, as it by 
10 means follows that the energy is suspended ; 
t has its operation in other ways. 
The encouragement given by. Krishna leads 
s to consider what method is offered for 
ntering upon the Path. We find it to be a 
ight laiowledge of the Spirit. This right 
nowledge is iound in the second chapter. 
As by all illuminated sages, the ultimate 
irth is first declared by the Blessed Lord as 
e have seen, and in the very chapter wherein 
igbt Action is insisted upon as the way to 
beration. He then, proceeding to explain 
imself further, points out errors common to 
umanity, and certain false views that pre- 
uled in India then, as they do now. 
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Verse 41 : — In this system there is only one single 
object of a steady, constant nattire, O Son of Kuril. 
Those who do not persevere, and whose principles 
are indefinite, have objects with many ramifications 
and without end. 

In the men thus described, desires for worldly 
or intellectual acquisitions prevail, and, desires 
being infinite, as also capable of producing 
endless modifications of desire, there is no 
concentration possible. This also has an ap- 
plication to the methods of our present 
scientific schools, which indulge in an eternal 
seeking for so-called facts before general 
principles are admitted. One single branch 
of investigation with them has endless ramifica- 
tions that no human being could compass in a 
life-time. Then : — 

Not disposed to meditation and perseverance is 
the intention of those who are devoted to enjoyments 
and dominion, and whose minds are seduced by that 
flowery sentence which is proclaimed by the unwise, 
who delight in texts from the Vedas, O son of 
Pritha, and say, "There is nothing else than that," 
being covetous-minded and considering heaven as 
the very highest good ; offering rebirth as the reward 
of actions, and enjoining many special ceremonies 
for the sake of obtaining pleasures and dominion, 
and preferring the transient enjojrment of heaven to 
eternal absorption. 

This is better understood vAv^ti ^otsN& c^i \3rr. 
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eas held in India regarding sacrifices and 
remonies are known. In the Occident sacri- 
es have long gone out of use, as there ap- 
ared to be no reason for them. And yet 
must seem strange to the reflective mind 
at christian nations should claim redemption 
iTOUgh the Jews Vhose prophet enjoined 
icrifices, and when Jesus himself said that 
jt one jot or tittle of the law should pass 
way. In the place of the sacrifices of the 
■ast, the West has adopted a mere theory to 
e embraced, together with an uncertain moral 
ode to be followed, with a result which is the 
ame as that claimed by the Hindus — save only 
n one respect. That difference lies in the doc- 
rine of Reincarnation. The christian looks 
or an eternal reward in heaven and knows 
othing of reincarnation on earth, while the 
lindu relies upon pleasure to be had in heaven 
-called Swwga — and a continuation of it 
pon earth by reason of a fortunate rebirth, 
iiey have special ceremonies, certain sorts 
f sacrifices, penances, prayers, and actions, 
he result of which is a rebirth on earth in a 
■oyal family, or with great riches, or in any 
ther sort of pleasant circumstances ; and also a 
«re admittance to heaven. Some ceienwmes. 
■'focure entrance into a delightful slaXfe ^.Vwx 
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death which will last for incalculable period 
of time. 

Now no one of these sorts of procedun 
leads us to the ultimate, but all are causes o; 
Karma and of delusion : therefore Krishna die 
not approve them to Arjuna. And his wamiii{ 
is useful to theosophists *who are students oi 
wish to become such. With them the fals< 
view warned against by Krishna has alterec 
itself into a craving for phenomena, or to per 
form some action that shall bring them th( 
favor of Mahatmas, or a morbid fear of mak 
ing Karma, or else an equally accentuated de 
sire to acquire good Karma. They shoiil< 
abandon those attitudes and carefully stud; 
the following verses, trying to incorporate thd 
true meaning into their very being. 

The subject of the three Vedas is the assemblag 
of the three qualities. O Arjuna ! be thou free f roi 
these three qualities, from the ordinary influence c 
the natural opposites, reposing on eternal truth, f re 
from worldly anxieties, self-possessed. * • 
Let, then, the motive for action be in the action itsel 
never in its event. Be not one whose motive fc 
action is the hope of reward. Let not thy life t 
spent in inaction. Depend upon concentration, pe: 
form thy duty, abandon all thought of the con* 
quence, and make the event equal to thee, whetfa< 
it terminate in good or evil; for such an equanimii 
is called Yoga (union with God) . 

By far inferior to union w\^ w^^ota v^ ^.oax 
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syluni, then, in wisdom alone ; for the mis- 
I unhappy are so on account of the event of 
(en who are endued with true wisdom dis- 
leans of this concentration, alike successful 
ccssfnl results. Study then to obtain this 
ion of th^ understanding, for such con- 
ia a preaous art 

len, who have abandoned all thonght of 
which is produced from their actions, are 
n the chains of birth in this world, and go 
ions of eternal happiness, 
hy reason shall get die better of the gloomy 
of thy heart, then shalt thou have obtained 
edge which has been or is to be taught. 
■ understanding, by studjr brought to ma- 
ill be fixed immovably in contemplation, 
. it obtain true wisdom. 

rst portion of this paper was design- 
ii^ed in order to precede the above, 
quoted verses contain the essence of 
ailed Karma- Yoga, or, as it might be 
d, concentration and contemplation 
gaged in action. It ts difficult, just 
ifiicult to enter upon the Path, and if 
e to tread that aright we must know 
should do as true travellers, Krishna 

I me to here settle the dispute as to 
faith or works will save us. Mere 

II not do it, because in every act of 
re is some action. And it v)ou\4. *v 
be Impossible to acquire trae iivOo. 
■t once turning it into 'CtaX sotl oi 
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action which our faith shows us must be done, 
as it were, in evidence ; yet action, pure and 
simple, will not be a cause of liberation, in- 
asmuch as action, or Karma, will produce new 
Karma. We must therefore seek for con- 
centration in order that we may be able to 
do those actions which the All- Wise presents 
to us to be done, remaining the while un- 
affected. We have nothing to do with the 
results ; they will come of themselves, and are 
beyond us ; they are already done so far as we 
are concerned. But if we perform either an act 
of faith or an action of the body, hoping for 
any result — no matter what — , we become to 
that extent attached to the consequences, and 
thus bound by them. It matters not whethet 
those consequences be good or bad. Many wil 
think that it is well to have attachment to goo( 
consequences, since that has been the receive( 
opinion. But this is unwise, because the onl] 
reason for it is found in the idea that thereb 

• 

one is somewhat better than some other per 
sons who are enamoured of evil results an- 
desire to see them come to pass. This ide 
produces separateness, and is opposed to ths 
identity without the realization of which thei 
can be no true knowledge. ^Nt ^\voMld then 
fore be imitators oi t\ve "DdX^j, ^^vc>, ^nNn 
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as he does in the manifestation of 
ses, is at the same time free front all 
uences. To the extent that we do so 
ome the Deity himself, for, as we follow 
■tates of the Lord who dwells in us, we 
every act upon the altar, leaving the 
uences to Him. 

attitude to be assumed, then, is that of 
every act, small and great, trifling or 
ant, because it is before us to do, and 
lere carrying out by us as instruments 
will of that Deity who is ourself. Nor 
we stop to inquire whether the act is 
use to the Lord within,^ as some ask. 
1^ say, of what possible benefit to Him 
: the small hourly acts which, as soon 
le, are forgotten? It is not for us to 
;. The act that pleases that Lord is the 
ich is done as presented with no attach- 
to its result, while the act that is un- 
ig to Him is the one which we do, de- 
some result therefrom. 
1 practice is the highest ; that which some 
; must and will learn to perform. Other 
re inculcated in other writings, but they 
ly steps to lead us at last to this. Theit- 

ir, the panicahr iranifeslation of 'BralMfta 'in ewio. 



showing where it agreed with, differed 
or reconciled the various systems of phil 
that were followed in India, we coul 
long ago reached the end of the boob 
we are looking at it in one of its aspec 
one most important for all earnest stu« 
the personal interior view that aids us ti 
Moksha.' From this standpoint we cai 
defer a consideration of the philosc^hii 
cussion to a later period. 

Let us take up some of the instructioi 
in the portion of the second chapti 
finished. The remainder of the led 
devoted to a reply from Krishna to A 
question as to what is the description, i 
ance, carriage, and conversation of tt 
who has attained to steady meditation 

Krishna says that "the subject of ti 
Vedas is the assemblage of the thre 
ties." These three qualities are Satwc 
and Tamos, and are separately treated 
ceeding chapter. Now SatwO'guna* i 

'Salvatioa. 
'Quality of Truth or Puirty. 
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high quality, the opposite of Tamoguna which 
is darkness and indifference. Yet the remark- 
able advice is here given, "be thou free from 
these three qualities." It is a very great 
wonder that this has not been pounced upon 
before as showing that Krishna directs his 
follower to renounce the* quality of goodness, 
and thus directly encourages wickedness, but 
as that is immediately followed by the direc- 
tion to "repose upon eternal truth," possible 
critics have been perhaps deterred by the seem- 
ing paradox. It is evident at once that a 
higher sort of Satwa is referred to in the words 
"eternal truth." Satwa is the Sanscrit for 
truth, and is not qualified when its place among 
the three qualities is given, so that, when the 
disciple frees himself from this ordinary 
Satwa, he is to take refuge in its eternal coun- 
terpart. Further, the instruction is not to 
renounce truth or either of the other two quali- 
ties, but to remain freed from the influence or 
binding force that any sort of quality has upon 
the human Ego. 

It is difficult for a great Being such as 
Krishna to convey to the inquiring mind these 
high themes, and so, perforce, language must 
be used that forever has two me^tvvcv^^^— ^^ 
continually retreats before us, gomg ixotvv otsfc 
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to the other. "Satwa"— truth— had to h 
taken to express the highest quality of an; 
being who possesses them, and yet, when w< 
begin to speak of the highest conceivable stati 
in which attributes are absent, we still use th< 
same word, only adding to it eternal. 

The essence of the instruction given b] 
Krishna is to become devoted, as he says 
"Therefore give thyself up to devotion." H< 
prepared the way for that by showing, a 
adverted to in the last article, how erroneou 
it was to follow even the special ceremonie 
and texts laid down for the people in th 
Vedas. Those ceremonies procured eithe 
rewards in heaven, or upon the earth durin 
subsequent lives as well as in those in which th 
ceremonies were performed. We can mor 
easily understand what Krishna meant if w 
will suppose himi to be referring to a doctrin 
that in those days was precisely similar in it 
scheme of rewards to the old-fashioned Chris 
tian belief that, by following the Scripture: 
one secured happiness and prosperity on eart 
and great bliss forever in heaven with th 
saints. This is declared by him to be a delud 
ing doctrine. He does not say that the re 
wards as laid down will not follow th 
practice, but implies tlaat \LVve:7 ^*^, ^>\\. -• 



I 
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the \v;-ieei of rebirth \vi!! oierr.;i'.!\- :-o\>^'\c. 
drawing iis inevitably back to a mortal body, 
we are continually deluded and never succeed 
in attaining to God, — ^that being the goal for 
us all. 

Heaven, whether it be that of the Christian 
or of the Hindu, is what Buddha called a thing 
or state that has a beginning and will have an 
end. It may, surely, last iEons of time, but 
it will come to an end, and then the wearv task 
of treading the world — whether this or some 
other one — ^has to be recommenced. Hence 
Krishna said that men were deluded by those 
flowery sentences proclaiming a means of 
reaching heaven, than which there was nothing 
better. 

Doubtless there are many students who, 
believing in thcf possibility of reaching heaven, 
say that they are willing to take the risk of 
what may happen after the enjoyment for such 
a long period is ended. But those risks would 
not be taken were they well understood. 
They are niunerous and great. Many of them 
cannot be stated, because, in order to be under- 
stood at all, more must be known of the power 
of mind and the real meaning oi rcve^\Va.\\OTv, 
But the ordinary risks are found 'm vj\\^.X ^^ 
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may roughly, for the present, call delay 
Karma and wispent affinities. 

The power of these two has its root in t 
vast complexity of man's nature. Such is 
complexity that a man cannot, as a compl< 
being, ever enjoy heaven or any state short 
union with the Divine. Learned theosophi 
talk of a man's going to Devachan, and of 1 
being here on earth suffering or enjoyi 
Karma, when as a fact only a small part of h 
is either here or there. When he has liv 
out his life and gone to Devachan, the vj 
root of his being stands waiting in the 
Life, waiting patiently for him to return a 
exhaust some more Karma. That is, in a 
one life the ordinary man only takes up a 
exhausts what Karma his bodily apparal 
permits. Part of the power of Karma is 
the "mysterious power of meditation," whi 
exhibits itself according to the particular o 
poreal body one has assumed. So the n: 
may in this life perform "special ceremoni< 
and conform to texts and doctrine, attaini 
thereby the reward of heaven, and still hi 
left over a quantity of that "mysterious poi! 
of meditation" unexpended ; and what its co 
plexion is he does not know. Its risk the 
/ore is that it may be very \i^&, ^tA, ^\v«^ 
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does return from heaven, his next body may 
furnish the needed apparatus to bring up to 
the front this mass of unexpended Karma, and 
his next* compensation might be a sojourn in 
hdl. 

In reassuming a body, the "mysterious 
power" spoken of reaches out to numberless 
affinities engendered in other Hves, and takes 
hold of all that come in its reach. Other 
beings once known to the man arrive into incar- 
nation at the same time^ and bring into action 
affinities, attractions, and powers that can only 
act through them and him. Their influence 
cannot be calculated. It may be good or bad, 
and, just as he is swayed by them or as his 
sway the other being, so will work out the 
Karma of each. Krishna therefore advises 
Arjuna to be free from the influence of the 
quality, so that he may obtain a complete 
release. And that freedom can only be 
attained, as he says, by means of Devotion. 
These effects, divergencies and swaying, are 
well known to occultists, and, although the 
idea is very new in the West, it is not unknown 
nJ in India. This law is both an angel of mercy 
nl and a messeijger of justice, for, vjVvWe >w^\saN^ 
^ just stated its operation as amotvg \Vve t\^^> 
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it is also a means whereby nature saves m( 
often from damnation. 

Suppose in some life long-past I had a de; 
friend, or wife, or relative, with \\[hom ii 
intimacy was interior and deep. • Death se] 
arates us, and in subsequent lives he devoti 
himself to truth, to wisdom, to the highest i 
him, while I go on careless of all but pleasu: 
in the present. After many lives we me 
again as either friends or acquaintances, i 
once the old intimacy -asserts itself, and n 
former friend — although maybe neither of t 
knows it — has a strange power to touch u 
inward life, and wakes me up to search f( 
truth and my own soul. It is the unexpend( 
atHnity, and by its aid nature works n 
salvation. 

Then we should both seek devotion. Th 
devotion is what is inculcated by the Adepts 
thoir Clielas. It involves a mental abnegati< 
not agreeable to our modem mind, but th 
must be acquired or real progress is impossib 
\\V must by means of this mental devotion 
the Hi vine, which means abn^[ation of all tl 
n\<t, dismiss all results of our actions. It 
iK>t ours to say what shall be the result of ; 
.tofit^n ; the Law will bring about a result mu' 
tetter, jHThaps, than \\eYv^&\tsvajga«A. \ii 
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•esults, if the passing daily circumstances, are 
lot those we expected, then by means of 
Devotion we accept them as just what the Law 
intended. But if we fix our desire on ac- 
:omplishing even a seeming good result, we are 
bound by that desire, no matter whether our 
wish is accomplished or not. 

This exhortation to devotion is at once the 
most simple and the most difficult. Some 
leride it because they want powers and 
'development ;" others because they think it is 
:oo simple ; but the wise student, even when he 
:annot at first grasp its meaning, will revolve 
t in his mind, strive after it, and make it a 
hing to be attained by him. 



We have seen that Devotion must be attained 
)y that student who desires to reach enlighten- 
nent. This is what is meant by Krishna's 
eply to Arjuna, at the conclusion of the 
econd chapter. 

"When he has put away all desires which enter 
he heart, and is satisfied by the Self in himself, he 
3 then said to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge/' 

It is not possible to be wholly given up to the 

[ictates of the Spirit while any des\t^s» iVvaX. 

ome into the heart are permitted to ^tv^to'=»'=» 
le attention. 



I 
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Of course the person described here is one 
who has gone much higher in development 
than most of us have been able to. But wc 
ought to set up a high ideal at which to aim, for 
a low one gives a lower result at the expense of 
the siame effort. We should not put before 
us an aim less than the highest merely because 
it seems that our success will not be as great 
as we think it ought to be. It is not so much 
the clearly perceived outward result that 
counts, as the motive, effort, and aim, for 
judgment is not passed upon us among the 
things of sense where human time exists, but in 
that larger sphere of being where time ceases, 
and where we are confronted by what we are 
and not by what we have done. That which 
we have done touches us only in mortal life 
among the delusions of material existence ; but 
the motives with which we live our lives go 
to make up our greater being, our larger life, 
our truer self. Do actions we must, for no 
mortal can live without performing actions; 
those bring us back to earth for many weary 
incarnations, perhaps to final failure, unless 
the lesson is learned that they must be done 
with the right motive and the true aim. That 
stage reached, they affect us no more, for, like 
Krishna, we become t\ve peii^^V ^^xiottwa^ 
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results, if the passing daily circumstances, are 
not those we expected, then by means of 
Devotion we accept them as just what the Law 
intended. But if we fix our desire on ac- 
complishing even a seeming good result, we are 
bound by that desire, no matter whether our 
wish is accomplished or not. 

This exhortation to devotion is at once the 
most simple and the most difficult. Some 
deride it because they want powers and 
"development ;" others because they think it is 
too simple ; but the wise student, even when he 
cannot at first grasp its meaning, will revolve 
it in his mind, strive after it, and make it a 
thing to be attained by him. 



We have seen that Devotion must be attained 
by that student who desires to reach enlighten- 
ment. This is what is meant by Krishna's 
reply to Arjuna, at the conclusion of the 
second chapter. 

"When he has put away all desires which enter 
the heart, and is satisfied by the Self in himself, he 
is then said to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge/' 

It is not possible to be wholly given up to the 

dictates of the Spirit while any desires iVv^X. 

come into the heart are permitted to etv^xo's^'s. 
he attention. 
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it is also a means whereby nature saves men 
often from damnation. 

Suppose in some life long-past I had a dear 
friend, or wife, or relative, with wjhom my 
intimacy was interior and deep. .• Death sep- 
arates us, and in subsequent lives he devotes 
himself to truth, to wisdom, to the highest in 
him, while I go on careless of all but pleasure 
in the present. After many lives we meet 
again as either friends or acquaintances. At 
once the old intimacy -asserts itself, and wy 
former friend — ^although maybe neither of us 
knows it — has a strange power to touch my 
inward life, and wakes me up to search for 
truth and my own soul. It is the unexpended 
affinity, and by its aid nature works my 
salvation. 

Then we should both seek devotion. This 
devotion is what is inculcated by the Adepts to 
their Chelas. It involves a mental abnegation j: 
not agreeable to our modern mind, but that 
must be acquired or real progress is impossible. 
We must by means of this mental devotion to 
the Divine, which means abnegation of all the 
rest, dismiss all results of our actions. It is 
not ours to say what shall be the result of an 
action ; the Law will bring about a result much 
better, perhaps, than we Viad \m?L^\Tvfc^. \i the 
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s, if the passing daily circumstances, are 
hose we expected, then by means of 
ion we accept them as just what the Law 
led. But if we fix our desire on ac- 
ishing even a seeming good result, we are 
[ by that desire, no matter whether our 
s accomplished or not. 
s exhortation to devotion is at once the 
simple and the most difficult. Some 
I it because they want powers and 
lopment ;" others because they think it is 
nple ; but the wise student, even when he 
t at first grasp its meaning, will revolve 
lis mind, strive after it, and make it a 
:o be attained by him. 



have seen that Devotion must be attained 

.t student who desires to reach enlighten- 

This is what is meant by Krishna's 

to Arjuna, at the conclusion of the 

I chapter. 

en he has put away all desires which enter 

irt, and is satisfied by the Self in himself, he 

said to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge." 

; not possible to be wholly given up to the 
ts of the Spirit while any des\t^s» \.V\a.\. 

into the heart are permitted to ^Tv^'to%'=» 
entjon. 
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it is also a means whereby nature saves men 
often from damnation. 

Suppose in some life long-past I had a dear 
friend, or wife, or relative, with wjhom my 
intimacy was interior and deep. .♦ Death sep- 
arates us, and in subsequent lives he devotes 
himself to truth, to wisdom, to the highest in 
him, while I go on careless of all but pleasure 
in the present. After many lives we meet 
again as either friends or acquaintances. At 
once the old intimacy ^ asserts itself, and my 
former friend — although maybe neither of us 
knows it — has a strange power to touch my 
inward life, and wakes me up to search for 
truth and my own soul. It is the unexpended 
affinity, and by its aid nature works my 
salvation. 

Then we should both seek devotion. This 
devotion is what is inculcated by the Adepts to 
their Chelas. It involves a mental abnegation 
not agreeable to our modern mind, but that 
must be acquired or real progress is impossible. 
We must by means of this mental devotion to 
the Divine, which means abnegation of all the 
rest, dismiss all results of our actions. It is 
not ours to say what shall be the result of an 
action ; the Law will bring about a result much 
better, perhaps, than we Viad \ttva.^Tvfc^. li the \ 
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suits, if the passing daily circumstances, are 
)t those we expected, then by means of 
evotion we accept them as just what the Law 
tended. But if we fix our desire on ac- 
fliplishing even a seeming good result, we are 
lund by that desire, no matter whether our 
ish is accomplished or not. 
This exhortation to devotion is at once the 
ost simple and the most difficult. Some 
ride it because they want powers and 
evelopment;" others because they think it is 
) simple ; but the wise student, even when he 
onot at first grasp its meaning, will revolve 
in his mind, strive after it, and make it a 
ing to be attained by him. 



We have seen that Devotion must be attained 
that student who desires to reach enlighten- 
ait. This is what is meant by Krishna's 
jly to Arjiuia, at the conclusion of the 
x>nd chapter. 

"When he has put away all desires which enter 
: heart, and is satisfied Sy the Self in himself, he 
dien said to be confirmecl in spiritual knowledge." 
It is not possible to be wholly given up to the 
states of the Spirit while any deskes xii'a.^. 
ne into the heart are permitted to en^to^^ 
attention. 
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it is also a means whereby nature saves men 
often from damnation. 

Suppose in some life long-past I had a dear 
friend, or wife, or relative, with vjhom my 
intimacy was interior and deep. .• Death sep- 
arates us, and in subsequent lives he devotes 
himself to truth, to wisdom, to the highest in 
him, while I go on careless of all but pleasure 
in the present. After many lives we meet 
again as either friends or acquaintances. At 
once the old intimacy -asserts itself, and my 
former friend — although maybe neither of us 
knows it — has a strange power to touch my 
inward life, and wakes me up to search for 
truth and my own soul. It is the unexpended 
affinity, and by its aid nature works my 
salvation. 

Then we should both seek devotion. This 
devotion is what is inculcated by the Adepts to 
their Chelas. It involves a mental abnegation 
not agreeable to our modern mind, but that 
must be acquired or real progress is impossible. 
We must by means of this mental devotion to ^ 
the Divine, which means abnegation of all the = : 
rest, dismiss all results of our actions. It is '^ 
not ours to say what shall be the result of an !'- 
action ; the Law will bring about a result much p 
better, perhaps, than we \vad \ttva.^Tvfc^. \i the h 
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•esults, if the passing daily circumstances, are 
lot those we expected, then by means of 
)evotion we accept them as just what the Law 
Qtended. But if we fix our desire on ac- 
omplishing even a seeming good result, we are 
ound by that desire, no matter whether our 
/ish is accomplished or not. 

This exhortation to devotion is at once the 
lost simple and the most difficult. Some 
eride it because they want powers and 
development ;" others because they think it is 
X) simple ; but the wise student, even when he 
umot at first grasp its meaning, will revolve 

in his mind, strive after it, and make it a 
ling to be attained by him. 



We have seen that Devotion must be attained 
•I that student who desires to reach enlighten- 
ent. This is what is meant by Krishna's 
;ply to Arjuiia, at the conclusion of the 
cond chapter. 

"When he has put away all desires which enter 
e heart, and is satisfied by the Self in himself, he 
Aen said to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge." 

It is not possible to be wholly given up to the 
ctates of the Spirit while any desives, iVv-it 
ime into the heart are permitted Vo e.'cv^tc.^^. 
? attention. 
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as desire, and afterwards as wrath, and in 
the shape of delusion. And then traveling 
in devious paths, through egoism, one does 
not attain to union with the Self. Those who 
are deluded by it, and who remain under its in- 
fluence, depart from this world and then again 
fall down into generation. Then the senses 
gather round them. And then they undergo 
death after death. Being attached to the fruit 
of action, on action presenting itself, they 
follow after it and do not cross beyond death. 
And the embodied self, in consequence of not 
understanding union with the real entity, pro- 
ceeds on all hands with attachments to enjoy- 
ments. That, verily, is the great source of 
delusion to the senses: for, by contact with 
unreal entities, his migrations are rendered 
inevitable ; because, having his inner self con- 
taminated by contact with unreal entities, he 
devotes himself to objects of sense on all sides, 
pondering on them only. That pondering first 
confuses him, and soon afterwards desire and 
wrath attack him. These lead children to 
death. But sensible men cross beyond death 
by their good sense. He who, pondering on. 
the Self, destroys the fugitive objects of sense, 
not even thinking of them through contempt 
/or them, and who, being poss^?»?»^^ ol VxsrwV 
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je, destroys desires in this way, becomes, as 
vere, the death of Death itself, and swallows 

ip." 

The second chapter ends with a declaration 
what is the sort of death that results in 
ion with the Divine, preventing absolutely 
y return to incarnations upon earth. It is 
iind in the sentences : 

That man who, casting off all desires, acts with- 
t attachment to results, free from egotism and 
fishness, attains to tranquillity. This is the con- 
ion of the Supreme Being, O Son of Prith4! 
iving obtained this, one is not troubled; and re- 
ining in it, even at the time of death, he passes 
to extinction (or union with) the Supreme 
int." 

Those are the last words of the second 
ipter. 

\ny other mental attitude at the time of 
ssing away will surely cause us to acquire 
nortal body again. 

Krishna's declaration brings up before us, 
t only the practices previously inculcated, 
t also the whole subject of death. For, in 
ier to know how to "think of Him at the 
>ment of death," or to have that tranquillity 
lich only perfection of devotion confers, we 
ist find out what death is, and whether it 
solely what we see going on at t\\e di^c^^'^i^ 
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of a human being, or more than can be gauged 
with the eye. A little reflection shows that 
what is seen and noted by physicians and spec- 
tators is but the withdrawal of the soul and 
energy from the outer envelope called "body." 
While that is going on, the person may accept 
rites of the church or profess adherence to any 
sort of doctrine whatever, even with his last 
outward sigh speak of heaven with its bliss 
awaiting him. But that is only the first step. 
It leaves his visible features calm and happy, 
perhaps, in expression ; his relatives close his 
eyes, — they call it death. He, however, has 
only begun to die. The soul has yet to pass 
through other envelopes beyond the ken of 
friends, beyond even the dying man's present 
control. AH now depends upon the whole 
course and kind of thought in which he in- 
dulged during the life of the body. For the 
soul has to pass along the road by which 
it came, and that way is lined with the mem- 
ories of a life-time ; as these memories rise up 
they affect the departing entity, causing it to 
be either disturbed from concentration on the 
Supreme Being, or assisting to a greater per- 
fection. If, then, some few years only near 
the close of life were devoted to the sort of 
practice inculcated by KmVvtv^, >iN\^ xcvfexxsaTv^^ 
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of the years previously spent in following 
after desires will throw a cloud over the soul 
and absolutely prevent it from attaining that 
state from which return to earth is impossible 
without our consent. It is more perfectly 
illustrated by considering life as a grand 
musical movement that is brought to a close 
by using at once all the tones sounded through- 
out the whole preceding portion. The result 
will be a combined sound, expressing neither 
the highest nor lowest notes, or the sweetest 
or less sweet, but the resultant of all. And 
this last sound is the fixed vibration that gov- 
erns the entity, sounding all through him, and 
throwing him into the state to which it cor- 
responds or of which it is the key. Thus it 
is easily seen that in each thought lie the pos- 
sibilities of a harmony or a discord for life's 
:onclusion. 

"Guided by the clear light of the soul, we 
have considered thy teachings, O holy sage! 
rhey have been efficacious for the removal 
>f the obscurities surrounding Ishwara's abid- 
ng place in us ; we are delighted and refreshed ; 
may thy words remain with us, and, as a spring 
refreshes the earth, may we be refreshed by 
them r 



CHAPTER III. 



THE first two verses of this chapter ex- 
press a doubt arising in Arjuna's mind, 
and contain a request for its solution and for 
a method by which he may attain perfect 
knowledge — salvation. They are : 

"If, according to thy opinion, O thou who givest 
all that men ask! the use of the understanding be 
superior to the practise of deeds, why then dost thou 
urge me to engage in an undertaking so dreadful 
as this? 

Thou, as it were, confoundest my reason with a 
mixture of sentiments; with certainty declare one 
method by which I may obtain happiness, and ex- 
plain it unto me." 

The doubt arose because the Blessed Lord 
had declared that Arjuna must reach salvation 
by the right use of his understanding, and yet 
also must perform the dreaded act of opposing, 
perhaps slaying, his friends, tutors, and rela- 
tives. The request is the same, as is repeated 
nearly every day in the Theosophical Society, 
and for which an answer is demanded.^ It is 

*See Lucifer of April and May, 1888, in Articles Practical 
Occultiam and Occultism and the Occult Aria, — (Ed.) 
Both these articles were reprinted in the Magazine The09- 
ophp in the Jan. 1913, issue. — (,Pu>a\\s.VveT%.^ 
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r one single method, one practice, one doc- 
ine, by means of which the student may ob- 
in that for which he seeks, whether he has 
rmulated it as happiness or only as a thirst 
r wonderful knowledge and power. 
A.rj Una's doubt is the one which naturally 
ises in one. who for the first time is brought 
:e to face with the great duality of nature — 
of God. This duality may be expressed 
taphysically by the words thought and 
ion, for these mean in this the same as 
ation and expression. Brahma, as the un- 
nifested God, conceives the idea of the 
liverse, and it at once expresses itself in 
at is called Creation by the Christian and 
the Scientist Evolution. This Creation or 
olution is the action of God. With Him 
re is no difference in time between the 
sing of the idea and its expression in mani- 
ted objects. Coming down to consider the 
eated" objects, or the planes on which the 
>ught of God has its expression through its 
n laws, we find the duality expressed by 
ion and reaction, attraction and repulsion, 
r and night, outbreathing and inbreathing, 
i so on. When face to face with these, 
I is first contused by the mu\t\p\\dt^ oi cj^- 
% and we strive to find one s\ttvp\e >Ccvvw^, 
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some law or doctrine, practice, dogma, or 
philosophy, which being known, happiness can 
be secured. 

Although there is one single vehicle, to use a 
Buddhist term, yet it cannot be grasped in the 
beginning by the student. He must pass 
through sufficient experience to give him a 
greater consciousness before he can understand 
this one Vehicle. Could that unique law be 
understood by the beginner, could it be possible 
to lift us by one word to the shining heights 
of power and usefulness, it is certain that 
Those who do know would gladly utter the 
word and give us the sole method, but as the 
only possible way in which we can get true 
happiness is by becoming and not by intellectu- 
ally grasping any single system or dogma, the 
guardians of the lamp of truth have to raise 
men gradually from stage to stage. It was in 
such an attitude Arjuna stood when he uttered 
the verses with which this chapter opens.^ 

^It is to be noticed that Arjuna and Krishna ccmstantly 

change the names by which the^ address each other. When 

Krishna is dwelling on one subject or upon something that 

has to do with a particular phase of Arjuna's nature, he gyrts 

him some name that has reference to the quality, subject, 

or other matter referred to, and Ariuna changes the name 

of Krishna whenever he has need. As in these first verses, 

the name used for the Blessed Lord is Janardana, whidi 

means ''giver of all that men ask," — meaninf^T thereby to 

refer to Krishna*3 potency in tVie btm^tv^ \o 5?a\&lmeat 

all wishes. — B. 
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Lshna then proceeds to tell Arjuna that, 
ng impossible for one to remain in the 
I without performing actions, the right 
ice is to do those actions (duties of life 
lier in war or peace) which must be done, 

a heart unattached to the result, being 
ied to do what is deemed the will of the 

within, for no other reason than that it 
t to be done. He sums it up in the words : 

it he who, restraining his senses by his heart, 
»eing free from attachment to the results of 
, undertakes active devotion through the organs 
ion, is worthy of praise." 

is he illustrates by referring to those 
a he calls "false pietists of bewildered 
' who remain inert with their bodies, re- 
ling the organs of action, while at the 

time they ponder on objects of sense 
1 they have merely quitted in form. He 
shows the false position that it is useless 
andon the outer field of action while the 

remains attached to it, for such mental 
(iment will cause the ego to incarnate 
1 and again upon earth. A little further 
L the chapter he refers to a great yogee, 
anaka^ who, even while a saVtvt po%%^%^^^ 
r/ect knowledge which he had o\A.avcv^^ 
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while engaged in affairs of state, still per- t 

formed actions. [- 

These peculiar verses next occur : 

"The creator, when of old he had created mortals 
and appointed sacrifice, said to them, 'By means of 
this sacrifice ye shall be propagated. It shall be to j^ 
you a cow of plenty. By means of it do ye support j' 
the gods, and let these gods support you. Supporting 
one another mutually, ye shall obtain the highest 
felicity. For, being nourished by sacrifices, the gods 
will give you the desired food. He who eats the 
food given by them without first offering some to 
them, is a thief indeed.*" 

At the outset I confess that these and suc- 
ceeding verses do not appear easy to explain 
to Western minds. Although I have had some 
acquaintance with Occidental reasoning based 
on Occidental knowledge, it seems hopeless 
in the present century to elucidate much that 
is in this chapter. There are numerous points 
touched on by Krishna for which I find no 
response in Western thought. Among these are 
the verses on sacrifice. To say all I think about 
sacrifice would only expose me to a charge 
of madness, superstition, or ignorance; it 
certainly would on every hand be received with 
incredulity. And while sneers or disbelief 
have no terrors, it is needless to advert to 
certain points in the chapter. Yet in passing 
them by, some sadness \s ieVt V\v^\. ^\v\^ wi^v 
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ition should on these subjects be so dense and 
irk. Although Moses established sacrifices 
ir the Jews, the christian successors have 
>olished it both in spirit and letter, with a 
irious inconsistency which permits them to 
Tiore the words of Jesus that "not one jot 
- tittle of the law should pass until all these 
lings were fulfilled." With the culmination 
f the dark age^ it was, however, natural that 
le last vestige of sacrifice should disappear. 
>n the ruins of the altar has arisen the temple 
f the lower self, the shrine of the personal 
lea. In Europe individualism is somewhat 
;mpered by various monarchical forms of 
ovemment which do not by any means cute 
le evil ; and in America, being totally unre- 
:rained and forming in fact the basis of in- 
ependence here, it has culminated. Its bad 
Sects — vaguely as yet shadowing the horizon 
-might. have been avoided if the doctrines of 
le Wisdom-Religion had been also believed 
1 by the founders of the repubhc. And so. 
fter the sweeping away of the fetters forged 
y priestly dogma and kingly rule, we find 
fringing up a superstition far worse than that 

'Mf readers may not agree with me that this, is the 
iric Age, iimmueh as that is the term applied lt> a ?«\q4. 

i M enm rfkrier than thxt, ai we'tUnk*— B°. 
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which we have been used to call by the m 
It is the superstition of materialism that b 
down to a science which leads only t 
negation. 

There are, however, many willing minds ! 
who have some intuition that after all tl 
can be extracted from these ancient Hi 
books more than is to be found if they 
merely studied as a part of the lispings oi 
fant humanity, — the excuse given by I 
Max MuUer for translating them at all. 
is to such natural theosophists I speak, 
they will see that, even while advancing 
rapidly in material civilization, we need 
pure philosophical and religious teach 
found in the Upanishads. 

The peculiar explanation of the M( 
sacrifices advanced by the mystic, Couni 
Martin,* needs only a passing allusion, 
dents can think upon it and work out 
themselves what truth it contains. He h 
that the efficacy of the sacrifices reste< 
magnetic laws, for the priest, accordinj 
him, collected the bad effects of the sins oi 
people into his own person and then, by la 
his hands upon the scapegoat (as in one s 
£ce), communicated those deleterious 

'See Man: His Nature and "Deslmv OSfiO^.— '^. 
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fluences to the poor animal who in the wilder- 
ness exhaled them so far away as not to affect 
the people. It is suggested that Moses knew 
something of occult laws, since he was educated 
by the Egyptians and initiated by them. But 
St. Martin goes on to say. that "the Jews were 
directed to kill even the animals in the 
land because the death of animals infected with 
the impure influences of those nations pre- 
served the Jews from the poison ; whereas in 
sacrifices the death of clean animals attracted 
wholesome preservative influences," and that 
"pure and regular influences attached to cer- 
tain classes and individuals of animals, and 
that by breaking the bases in which they are 
fixed they may become useful to man, and we 
should thus read Lev. xvii, 2 : *It is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul/ " He then 
says that the virtue of sacrifices comes 
through the rapport that man has with animals 
and nature; and, "if the Jews had observed 
the sacrifices faithfully, they would never have 
been abandoned, but would have drawn upon 
themselves every good thing they were capable 
of receiving. * * The extraordinary holocausts 
at the three great festivals were to bring down 
upon the people such active m^vx^tvc^^ '^'^ ^^'^- 
responded to the. epochs, ioT ^^ ^^^ \>jncJ&5.^ 
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rams, and lambs always added to the burnt 
sacrifices * * Some substances, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, retain a greater propor- 
tion of the living and powerful properties of 
their first estate." In these views St. Martin 
had some of the truth. But Moses ordained 
some sacrifices as a religious duty from 
sanitary reasons of his own, since the un- 
thinking tribes would perform devotional acts 
willingly which, if imposed only as hygienic 
measures, they might omit.^ The burnt offer- 
ings were, however, founded upon different 
views, very like those at the bottom of Hindu 
sacrifices, and the law of which is stated in 
these words from our chapter: 

"Beings are nourished by food. Food has its 
origin from rain. Rain is the fruit of sacrifice. Sac- 
rifice is performed by action." 

It is not contended by either Brahmins or 
their followers that food will not be produced 
except from sacrifice performed according to 
Vedic ritual, but that right food, productive 
in the physical organism of the proper condi- 
tions enabling man to live up to his highest 
possibilities, alone is produced in that age 

^In India there are numerous, religious observances having 

in view sanitary effects. For instance the cholera dance — 

a religious matter — in which, while diainiecttng camphor is 

bumca in heaps, a curious flower-umbteWvAaxice v& «CL\B^5Etd 

(b viritb religious chants and music. — B. 
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where the real sacrifices are properly per- 
formed. In other places and ages food is pro- 
duced, but it does not in everything come up 
to the required standard. In this age we have 
to submit to these difficulties, and can over- 
come them by following Krishna's instructions 
as given in this book. In a verse just quoted 
the distinction is made between food naturally 
produced without, and that due to, sacrifice, for 
he says, "For, being nourished by sacrifices, 
the gods will give you the desired food." Carry- 
ing out the argument, we find as a conclusion 
that if the sacrifices which thus nourish the 
gods are omitted, these "gods" must die or 
go to other spheres. And as we know that 
sacrifices are totally disused now, the "gods" 
spoken of must have long ago left this sphere. 
It is necessary to ask what and who they are. 
They are not the mere idols and imaginary 
beings so constantly mentioned in the indict- 
ments brought against India by missionaries, 
but are certain powers and properties of nature 
which leave the world when the Kali Yuga or 
dark age, as this is called, has fully set in. 
Sacrifices therefore among us would be useless 
just at present. 

There is, however, another me^mtv^ Vo '^^ 
"revolution of the wheel" spoketv oi Vj Yjcv^- 
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na. He makes it very clear that he refers to the i 
principle of reciprocity or Brotherhood. And 
this he declares must be kept revolving; that 
is, each being must live according to that rule, 
or else he lives a life of sin to no purpose. And 
we can easily believe that in these days this 
principle, while admired as a fine theory, is not 
that which moves the people. They are, on 
the contrary, spurred by the personal selfish 
idea of each one becoming better, greater, 
richer than his neighbor. If continued un- 
checked it would make this nation one entirely 
of Black Magicians. And it was to counter- 
act this that the Theosophical Society was 
founded, with the object of inducing men to 
once more revolve this wheel of Brotherly 
Love first set in motion by the "Creator when 
of old he had created mortals.'* 

Krishna then proceeds to exhort Arjuna 
again to perform the duties appointed to him, 
and urges him to do it on the ground that he 
being a great man should set a good example 
that the lower orders would follow ; saying, 

"He who understands the whole universe should 
not cause these people, slow and ignorant of the 
universe, to relapse from their duty." 

Knowing that, under the great cyclic laws 
which govern us, periods atiwe e^^w m \Xvft. 
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worst of ages when good examples of living 
imprinted on the astral light cause effects ever 
increasing in intensity until at last the "gods" 
before referred to begin in distant spheres to 
feel the force of these good actions and to 
return again tp help mankind on the recurrence 
of a better age, he implores Arjuna to be the 
very first to set the good example. 

In such an age as this, the ritualistic sacrifice 
of a different age which has indeed a magical 
effect becomes a sacrifice to be performed by 
each man in his own nature upon the altar 
of his own heart. And especially is this so 
with theosophists of sincerity and aspiration. 
Being born as we are in these days, among 
families with but small heritage in the way of 
descent from unsullied ancestors, we are with- 
out the advantage of great natural spiritual 
leanings, and without certain peculiar powers 
and tendencies that belong to another cycle. 
But the very force and rapidity of the age we 
live in give us the power to do more now in 
fewer incarnations. Let us then recognize this, 
and learn what is our duty and do it. This 
portion of the chapter ends with a famous 
verse : 

"It is better to do onciS own duty, ^vetv >i\\o>\^ 
jt be devoid of excellence, than to periotm ^xvo^^^' ^ 
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duty well. Death is better in the performance of 
one's own duty. Another's duty is productive of 
danger." 

Krishna having said to Arjuna that a certain 
class of men, being without faith, revile the 
true doctrine and perish at last, bewildered 
even by all their knowledge, Arjuna sees at 
once a difficulty growing out of a consideration 
of what, if anything, induces these men to sin 
as it were against their will. He sees in this 
the operation of an unknown force that moulds 
men in a manner that they would not allow if 
conscious of it, and he says : 

"Instigated by what does this man incur sin, even 
against his will, O descendant of Vrishni, impelled, 
as it were, by force?" 

To this Krishna replies : 

"It is desire; it is passion springing from the 
quality of Tamas (darkness), voracious, all-sinful. 
Know that it is hostile to man in this world. As 
fire is surrounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust,^ 
as the foetus is involved in Uie womb, so is tnis uni- 
verse surrounded by this quality. Knowledge is 
surrounded by this, and it is the constant enemy of 
the wise man — a fire which assumes any form it wiU, 
O son of Kunti ! and is insatiable. Its empire is said 

*The ancient form of mirror is here referred to. It wti 
made of metal and highly burnished. Of course it was 
constantly liable to get rusty. And oux o'Mti «\\^«c«d mirror 
13 liable also to cloud, owing to Wife QX\^i.Va.^ <A ^^t 
coating. — (B.) 
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to be the senses, the heart, and the intellect. By 
means of these it surrounds knowledge and bewilders 
the souL Therefore do thou, best of Bharatas! 
in the first place, restraining thy senses, cast off this 
sinful impetus which devours spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment. 

"They say that the senses are great. The heart 
is greater dian the senses. But intellect is greater 
than the heart, and that which is greater than in- 
tellect is this passion. Knowing that it is thus greater 
than the mind, strengthening thyself by thyself, do 
thou O great-armed one ! slay this foe, which assumes 
any form it will and is intractable." 

Deep reflection upon this reply by the Great 
Lord of Men shows us that the realm over 
which the influence'of passion extends is much 
wider than we at first supposed. It is thought 
by many students that freedom can be quickly 
obtained as soon as they begin the study of 
Occultism or the investigation of their inner 
being of which the outer is only a partial re- 
vealment. They enter upon the study full of 
hope, and, finding great relief and buoyancy, 
think that the victory is almost won. But the 
enemy spoken of, the obstruction, the taint, 
is present among a greater number of the fac- 
tors that compose a being than is apparent. 

Krishna has reference to the three qualities 
of Satwa, Rajas, and Tamas. The first is of 
the nature of truth, pure and brighf,tV\e,^wo'cA 
partakes of truth in a lesser degTee,\=, o\ "Ctw, 
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nature of action, and has also in it the quality 
of badness ; the third, Tamos, is wholly bad, 
and its essential peculiarity is indifference, cor- 
responding to darkness, in which no action of a 
pure quality is possible. 

These three great divisions — or as it is in the 
Sanscrit, gunas — comprehend all the combina- 
tions of what we call "qualities," whether they 
be moral, mental, or physical. 

This passion, or desire, spoken of in the 
chapter is composed of tjie two last qualities. 
Rajas and Tamas. As Krishna says, it is in- 
tractable. It is not possible, as some teach, 
to bring desire of this sort into our service. 
It must be slain. It is useless to try to use it 
as a helper, because its tendency is more to- 
wards Tamas, that is, downward, than towards 
the other. 

It IS shown to surround even knowledge. 
It is present, to a greater or lesser degree, in 
every action. Hence the difficulty encountered 
by all men who set out to cultivate the highest 
that is in them. 

We are at first inclined to suppose that the 

field of action of this quality is the senses 

alone; but Krishna teaches that its empire 

reaches beyond those and includes the heart 

3nd the intellect also. The mc2Lttv^\.^dL ^q\3\ ^^ 
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iring knowledge and freedom finds itself 
lared continually by Tamos, which, ruling 
Iso in the heart and mind, is able to taint 
lowledge and thus bewilder the struggler. 
Among the senses particularly, this force 
IS sway. And the senses include all the psy- 
lical powers so much desired by those who 
udy occultism. It does not at all follow that 
man is spiritual or knows truth because 
t is able to see through vast distances, to per- 
:ive the denizens of the astral world, or to 
iBT with the inner ear. In this part of the 
iman economy the dark quality is peculiarly 
)werful. Error is more likely to be present 
lere than elsewhere, and unless the seer is 
ilf governed he gets no valuable knowledge, 
It is quite likely to fall at last, not only into 
Lf more grievous error, but into great wicked- 

JSS. 

We must therefore begin, as advised by 
rishna, with that which is nearest to us, that 

with our senses. We cannot slay the foe 
ere at first, because it is resident also in the 
art and mind. By proceeding from the near 

the more remote, we go forward with reg- 
irity and with certainty of conquest at last, 
lerefore He said^ "In the first place, te^Xx'iwv 
r senses, " If we neglect those awd deNo\.e. 
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ourselves wholly to the mind and heart, we 
really gain nothing, for the foe still remains 
undisturbed in the senses. By means of those, 
when we have devoted much time and care to 
the heart and mind, it may throw such ob- 
scurations and difficulties in the way that all 
the work done with the heart and mind is 
rendered useless. 

It is by means of the outward senses and 
their inner counterparts that a great turmoil 
is set up in the whole system, which spreads 
to the heart and from there to the mind, and, 
as it is elsewhere said, "The restless heart then 
snatches away the mind from its steady place." 

We thus have to carry on the cultivation of 
the soul by regular stages, never neglecting 
one part at the expense of another. Krishna 
advises his friend to restrain the senses, and 
then to "strengthen himself by himself." The 
meaning here is that he is to rely upon the One 
Consciousness which, as differentiated in a 
man, is his Higher Self. By means of this 
higher self he is to strengthen the lower, or 
that which he is accustomed to call "myself." 

It will not be amiss here to quote from some 
notes of conversation with a friend of mine, j 

"Our consciousness is one and not many, ; 
nor different from othet cotv^cAON^scvfcsjs,^. Ills I 
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onsciousness or sleeping conscious- 
other but consciousness itself, 
t which I have called consciousness 
he ancient division was : 

SI 



nsciousness, 



These together 
are called 
Satchitananda. 



Bliss. 

—or Being — ^the first of the three, 
Chit and Ananda, The appearing 
full harmony of Being and Con- 
Bliss or Ananda, Hence that har- 
ed Satchitananda, 
one consciousness of each person 
;ss or Spectator of the actions and 
of every state we are in or pass 
therefore follows that the waking 
the mind is not separate conscious- 

:onsciousness pierces up and down 
the states or planes of Being, and 
>hold the memory — ^whether com- 
:omplete — of each state's experi- 

waking life, Sat experiences fully 
In dream state, Sat agaiu ktvows 
3f goes on there, while t\\ete tcva.-^ 
brain a complete memory oi >3cv^ 
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waking state just quitted. In Sushupti— be- 
yond dream and yet on indefinitely, Sat still f ^ 
knows all that is done or heard or seen. 

"The way to salvation must be entered. To 
take the first step raises the possibility of sue 
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cess. Hence it is said, 'When the first attain- 
ment has been won, Moksha (salvation) has 
been won.' 

"The first step is giving up bad associations 
and getting a longing for knowledge of God; 
the second is joining good company, listening f 
to their teachings and practising them; the r 
third is strengthening the first two attainments, 
having faith and continuing in it. Whoever 
dies thus, lays the sure foundation for ascent 
to adeptship, or salvation." 



We have come to the end of the third chap- 
ter, which is that upon Devotion through Ac- 
tion, or in Sanscrit, Karma Yoga. It has in 
these three chapters been distinctly taught that 
devotion must be obtained, sought after, de- 
sired, cultivated. The disciple must learn to 
do every act with the Divine in view, and the 
Divine in everything. As it is said in the 
Brihad Nundikishwar Purana: "While tak- { 
wg medicine one should tVvmVL ol V\s\vtiu or the 1 
^//-pervading ; while eatm^, oi ^^x^.x^'axva^'^sR. 
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er ; while lying down, of Padtnanabha ; 
arrying, of Prajapati, the Lord of Crea- 
while fighting, of Chakradhara ; while 
ig in a foreign land, of Trivikrama; at 
s of death, of Narayana ; at the time of 
I with friends, of Sridhara ; after 
ig bad dreams, of Govinda ; at the time 
^er, of Madhusudana ; in the midst of 
t, of Narsingha; in the midst of fire, of 
or the one lying on the water ; in the 
>f water, of Varaha; on the mountain, 
hunundana; while going, of Vaurana; 
all acts, of Madhava." All these names 
names of Vishnu in his various powers 
■pearances. It is seeing Krishna in 
ling, and everything in him. This at 
must do, for Ishwara, the spirit in each 
is none other than Krishna ; therefore 
hink of Him and fight ; while entangled 
dense forest of existence, let us think 
n, the Lion our guard, the Sage our 
the Warrior our sure defense and 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE third chapter Krishna approached 
the subject of Yoga — or Union with the 
Supreme and the method of attainment — , and 
now in the fourth openly speaks of it. He had 
told Arjuna that passion is greater than either 
heart or mind, having power to overthrow 
them, and advised Arjuna to strengthen his 
hold on his real self, for by means of that only 
could he hope to overcome passion. 

In the opening of this chapter we come 
across something of importance — the doctrine 
that in the early part of a new creation, called 
Manwantara in Sanscrit, a great Being de- 
scends among men and imports certain ideas 
and aspirations which reverberate all through 
the succeeding ages until the day when the 
general dissolution — ^the night of Brahma — 
comes on. He says: 

"This deathless Yoga, this deep union, 

I taught Vivaswata, the Lord of Light; 

Vivaswata to Manu gave it; he 

To Ikshwaku; so passed it down the line 

Oi all my Royal Rishis. Then, with years, 

The truth grew dim and ^w\sYv^d, xlc^V^ ^Tvaeftl 
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Now once again to thee it is declared — 
This ancient lore, this mystery supreme- 
Seeing I find thee votaty and friend." 

Exoteric authorities agree that Vivaswata is 
a name for the sun ; that after him came Manu, 
and his son was Ikshw4ku, The latter founded 
the line of Solar Kings, who in early times in 
India were men of supreme knowledge. They 
were adepts every one, and ruled the land as 
^ only adepts could, for the darker ages had not 
come on, and such great Beings could naturally 
I live among men. Every one respected them, 
, and there was no rebellion even in thought, 
( since there could be no occasion for complaint. 
j- Although "Vivaswata" as a name for the sun 
''■ reveals nothing to our western ears, there is 
a great truth hidden behind it, just as to-day 
there is as great a mystery behind our solar 
orb. He was the Being appointed to help and 
■ guide the race at its beginning. He had him- 
self, ages before, gone through incarnation 
i during other creations, and had mounted step- 
by-step up the long ladder of evolution, until by 
I' natural right he had become as a god. The 
same process is going on to-day, preparing 
some Being for similar work in ages to come. 
I And it has gone on m the limitless past Aso-, 
'ajid always the Supreme Spirit as 'K.mVTva. 
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teaches the Being, so that he may implant those 
ideas necessary for our salvation. 

After the race has grown sufficiently, th 
Being called "The Sun" leaves the spiritiu 
succession to Manu — ^whether we know hii 
by that name or another — , who carries c 
the work until men have arrived at the poii 
where they furnish out of the great mass son 
one of their own number who is capable < 
founding a line of Kingly Priest Rulers ; th< 
Manu retires, leaving the succession in tl 
hands of the Royal Sage, who transmits it 
his successors. This succession lasts imtil t! 
age no longer will permit, and then all thin 
grow confused spiritually, material progre 
increases, and the dark age, fully come, ushe 
in the time before dissolution. Such is t 
present time. 

Up to the period marked by the first eartl 
King called Ikshwaku, the Ruler was a sp 
itual Being whom all men knew to be su< 
for his power, glory, benevolence, and wisdc 
were evident. He lived an immense numt 
of years, and taught men not only Yoga t 
also arts and sciences. The ideas implant 
then, having been set in motion by one wi 
knew all the laws, remain as inherent ideas 
this day. Thus it is seetv Ocv^X. ^tx^\^ xsa \rn 
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dation for the pride of ideas felt by so many 
of us. They are not original. We never would 
have evolved them ourselves, unaided, and had 
it not been for the great wisdom of these plane- 
tary spirits in the beginning of things, we would 
be hopelessly drifting now. 

The fables in every nation and race about 
great personages, heroes, magicians, gods, who 
- dwelt among them in the beginning, living long 
lives, are due to the causes I have outlined. 
t And in spite of all the sneers and labored ef- 
j forts of scientific scoffers to show that there 
'• is no soul, and perhaps no hereafter, the innate 
t belief in the supreme, in heaven, hell, magic, 
I and what not, will remain. They are preserved 
t by the uneducated masses, who, having no 
I scholastic theories to divert their minds, keep 
i up what is left of the succession of ideas. 

Arjuna is surprised to hear one whose birth 
,, he knew of declaring that Vivaswata was his 
contemporary, and so asks Krishna how that 
can happen. Krishna replies, asserting that 
he and Arjuna had had countless rebirths which 
he saw and recollected, but Arjuna, being not 
yet perfect in Yoga, knew not his births, could 
not remember them. As in the poem Arjuna 
b also called Naro, which means Mati, 'wt 
.\ here hare an ancient postuld^txonoi'^'im.'i-ixva.- 
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tion for all the human ' family in direct and 
unmistakable words. 

Then very naturally he opens the doctrine, 
well known in India, of the reappearances of 
Avatars. There is some little dispute among 
the Hindus as to what an Avatar is; that is, 
whether he is the Supreme Spirit itself or only 
a man overshadowed by the Supreme to a 
greater extent than other men. But all admit 
that the true doctrine is stated by Krishna 
in the words: — 

* * "I come, and go, and come. When Right- 
eousness 
Declines, O Bharata! when Wickedness 
Is strong, I rise, from age to age, and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with men. 
Succoring the good, thrusting the evil back, 
And setting Virtue on her seat again." 

These appearances among men for the pur- 
pose of restoring the equilibrium are not the 
same as the rule of Vivaswata and Manu first 
spoken of, but are the coming to earth of Ava- 
tars or Saviors. That there is a periodicity 
to them is stated in the words "from age to 
age." He is here speaking of the great cycles 
about which hitherto the Masters have been 
silent except to say that there are such great 
cycles. It is very generally admitted now that 
the cyclic law is of the \v\^\vesX vKv^xVaxtf:.^ v\ 
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the consideration of the great questions of evo- 
lution and Man's destiny. But the coming of 
an Avatar must be strictly in accordance with 
natural law, — and that law demands that at 
the time of such an event there also appears 
a being who represents the other pole — , for, 
as Krishna says, the great law of the two 
opposites is eternally present in the world. So 
we find in the history of India that, when 
Krishna appeared so long ago, there was also 
a great tyrant, a black magician named Kansa, 
whose wickedness equalled the goodness of 
Krishna. And to such a possibility the poem 
refers, where it says that Krishna comes when 
wickedness has reached a maximum develop- 
ment. The real meaning of this is that the bad 

' Karma of the world goes on increasing with 
the lapse of the ages, producing at last a crea- 
ture who is, so to say, the very flower of all 

j the wickedness of the past, counting from the 

' last preceding Avatar, He is not only wicked. 

but also wise, with magic powers of awful 

* scope, for m^c is not alone the heritage of 

' the good. The number of magicians developed 

i among the nations at such a time is very great, 
but one towers above them all, making the rest 
I pay tribute. It is not a fairy tale but a. sobet 
/ truth, and the present prevalence oi sA^- 
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seeking and money-getting is exactly the sort 
of training of certain qualities that black magi- 
cians will exemplify in ages to come. Then 
Krishna — or howsoever named — appears "in 
visible shape, a man with men." His power is 
as great as the evil one, but he has on his side 
what the others have not, — spirit, preservative, 
conservative forces. With these he is able to 
engage in conflict with the black magicians, and 
in it is assisted by all of us who are really de- 
'voted to Brotherhood. The result is a victory 
for the good and destruction for the wicked. 
The latter lose all chance of salvation in that 
Manwantara, and are precipitated to the lower 
planes, on which they emerge at the beginning 
of the next new creation. So not even they 1 
are lost, and of their final salvation Krishna j 
speaks thus: — ■ 

"Whoso worship me, 
Them I exalt; but all men everywhere 
Shall fall into my path; albeit, those souls 
Which seek reward for works, make sacritice 
Now, to the lower gods." 

He also declares that the right and full com- 
prehension of the mystery of his births and 
work on earth confers upon us Nirvana, so 
that rebirth occurs no mote. TVvis is because 
it is not possible for a maxv ^o uxA^T^VaxA ^^ 
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unless he has completely liberated him- 
m the chains of passion and acquired 
oncentration. He has learned to look 
the shell of appearances that deceives 
linking mind. 

brings us to a rock upon which many 
, theosophists as well as others, fall to 
It is personality. Personality is always 
ion, a false picture hiding the reality 
No person is able to make his bodily 
ment correspond exactly to the best 
within him, and others therefore con- 
judge him by the outward show. If 
as Krishna directs, to find the divine 
^thing, we will soon learn not to judge 
jarances, and if we follow the advice 
1 this chapter to do our duty without 
F reward and without trimming our- 
vith a desired result in view, the end 
Deace. 

ina then adverts to various systems of 
s practice, and shows Arjuna that they 
at last, but after many births, to Him, 
)n of the tendency set up. The differ- 
X)ls are taken up in a few sentences. 
:um is that they "destroy sins", meaning 
ertaw puriHcation of the tvatMT^ \^ >J«\ws» 
shed, which is followed upotv ^e,'a5C«\ 
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by a longer stay in Devachan, but it is only 
to one single practice he awards the distinction 
of being that which will bring about union with 
the Supreme Spirit. After enumerating all, 
not only the performance but also the omitting 
of sacrifice, he shows Arjuna that spiritual 
knowledge includes all actions and bums to 
ashes the binding effects of all work, confer- 
ring upon us the power to take Nirvana by rea- 
son of emancipation from the delusion that the 
lower self was the actor. The perfection of 
this spiritual knowledge is reached by strength- 
ening faith and expelling doubt through devo- 
tion and restraint. Then occurs a verse, al- 
most the same as one in the New Testament, 
"the man of doubtful mind enjoys neither this 
world nor the other, nor final beatitude." 



He that, being self-contained, hath vanquished 

doubt, 
Disparting self from service, soul from works. 
Enlightened and emancipate, my Prince! 
Works fetter him no morel Cut then atwain 
With sword of wisdom, Son of Bharata! 
' This doubt that binds thy heart-beats! cleave the 

bond. 
Born of thy ignorance! Be bold and wise! 
Give thyself to the field with me! Arise! 

These strong words end \.Vvt. cV\a.^ter, They 
sire addressed \o those -w^vo e^xvXi^ ^\.xow^,^\v^ 
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not to the ever-doubting one who believes 
neither his own thoughts nor the words of 
others, but who is forever asking for more. 
But there can be no uncertainty about the cause 
of doubt: as Krishna says, "It springs from 
ignorance, and all we have to do is to take the 
sword of knowledge and cut all doubts at once." 
Many will say that they have been always look- 
ing for this that they may have peace, and that 
so many systems are presented for their con- 
sideration they are upable to come to any con- 
clusion whatever. This would seem very true 
on a view of the thousand and one philosophies 
placed before us with varying degrees of clear- 
ness by the exponents of them. But it has 
appeared to us that they can all be easily sifted 
and divided into classes where they will range 
themselves under two great heads, — those 
which permit nothing to be believed until the 
miserable mass of mediocre minds have said 
that they at last accept this or that, and those 
which have each a little of what may possibly 
be true and a great deal that is undeniable non- 
sense: The doubter is a devotee of the first 
school, or he is an adherent partly of one and 
partly of the other; and in the latter case is 
torn almost asunder by the numbtT\e?,s tn:itv- 
i-entional ideas which bear the stan:\p oi awtVot- 
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ity coercing him into an acceptance of that 
which revolts his judgment whenever he per- 
mits it to have free exercise. If you tell him 
that the much-lauded mind is not the final 
judge, and that ther^ are higher faculties which 
may be exercised for the acquirement of knowl- 
edge, he disputes on the lines laid down by 
learned professors of one school or another, 
and denies the validity of proofs offered on 
the ground that they are instances of "double 
cerebration," and what not. To such as these 
the chapter will not appeal, but there are many 
students who have sincere doubts, and with 
those the difficulty arises from ignorance. They 
are afraid to admit to themselves that the an- 
cients could have found out the truth ; and th^ 
reason would appear to be that this judgment 
is passed from a consideration of the merely 
material state of those people or of the present 
nations who in any degree follow such philoso- 
phies. Our civilization glorifies material pos- 
sessions and progress, and those who have not 
these boons cannot be the possessors of either 
truth or the way to it. But the keepers of truth 
have never said that we will be neither rich nor 
civilized if we follow their system. On the 
contrary, in the days wVvetv Kt\?»Vvtia lived and 
taught his system there vj^^ mox^ \»aXfc\v^ 
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glory and power than now, and more knowl- 
edge of all the laws of nature than every one of 
our scientists put together have in their reach. 
Hence if any theosophist teaches that the reign 
of the doctrines of the Masters of the Society 
will be the knell of all material comfort and 
progress, he errs, and sows the seeds of trouble 
for himself and his friends. Why, then, is it 
not wise to at once admit that there may be 
truth in these doctrines, throw away all doubt, 
and enjoy the light coming from the East? 

So long as doubt remains there will be no 
peace, no certainty, nor any hope of finding 
it in this world or the lives upon it hereafter, 
and not even in the vast reaches of other uni- 
verses on which we may live in future ages ; 
the doubter now will be the doubter then, and 
so on while the wheel revolves for the millions 
of years yet before us. 

If we follow the advice of the great Prince, 
our next step will be to assume, in view of 
patent facts of evolution, that certain great 
Beings exist who long ago must have trod the 
same road, and now possess the knowledge 
with the power to impart as much as we are 
able to take. To this Krishna refers in these 
words ; 

''Seek this /cnoivledge by domg VvotvoT , Vj 
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prostration, by strong search, and by service; 
those -gifted with this knowledge, who perceive 
the truth of things, will teach this knowledge to 
thee." 

And such are the exact words of the Masters 
of our Society. They do not reward or teach 
merely because we so wish it to be, nor be- 
cause we value ourselves at so much ; our valu- 
ation of ourselves is not Theirs; They value 
us at the real and just liate, and cannot be 
moved by tears or entreaties not followed by 
acts, and the acts that delight Them are those 
performed in Their service, arid no others. 

What, then, is the work in which They wish 
to be served? 

It is not the cultivation of our psychic pow- 
ers, nor the ability to make phencnnena, nor 
any kind of work for self when that is the 
sole motive. 

The service and the work are in the cause 
of Humanity, by whomsoever performed, 
whether by members of the Theosophical So- 
ciety or by those outside of it. And all the 
expectant members of the Society now stand- 1 
ing with their mouths open waiting for what ; 
they are pleased to call food, may as well know , 
that they will get nothm^ \mless the work is 1 
done or attempted. ^ 
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Let this right attitude be taken, and what 
follows is described in this chapter: 

"A man who perfects himself in devotion 
finds springing up in himself in the progress 
of time this spiritual knowledge, which is su- 
perior to and comprehends every action with- 
out exception." ' 

The fourth chapter is ended. Let all our 
doubts come to an end ! 

"What room for doubt and what for sorrow 
can there be in him who knows that all spiritual 
beings are the same in kind, differing only in 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NAME of this chapter in Sanscrit is 
"Karmasanyasayog," which means "The 
BcK)k of Religion by Renouncing Fruit of 
Works." It has always seemed to me to be one |- 
of the most important in the Bhagavad-Gita. 
As the poem is divided into eighteen parts, this 
one is just beyond the first division, for the 
whole number are' to be put into six groups of 
three chapters each, and we have finished four. 
Arjuna is supposed to bring forward the ob- 
jections raised by, or views belonging to, the 
two great Indian schools called the Sankhya | 
and the Yoga, one of which advised its votaries 
to renounce all works and to do nothing what- 
ever, while the other called for the perform- 
ance of works. The divergent views naturally 
caused great differences in practice, for the fol- 
lowers of one would be found continually 
working) and those of the other continually 
doing nothing. Hence we find, in India, even 
at the present day, great numbers of ascetics 
who remain inert, and encounter on the other 

hand those who go on m^km^ Ka.rma with a 

view to salvation. 

116 
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A very little reflection will show the student 
that the only result of action, as such, will be 
a continuation of action, and hence that no 
amount of mere works will in themselves con- 
fer Nirvana or rest from Karma. The only 
direct product of Karma is Karma. And this 
difficulty rose before Arjuna in the fifth con- 
versation. He says: 

Thou praisest, Krishna, the renunciation of works ; 
on the other hand, devotion through them. Declare 
to me with precision .that one only which is the 
better of these two. 

Whereupon Krishna replies : 

To cease from works 
Is well, and to do works in holiness 
Is well; and both conduct to bliss supreme; 
But of these twain the better way is his 
Who working piously refraineth not 
That is the true Renouncer, firm and fixed, 
Who— seeking nought, rejecting nought— dwells 

proof 
Against the "opposites." 

The meaning of the teacher has been by some 
suggested to be that, inasmuch as the life of 
the ascetic is very hard, almost impossible for 
the majority of men, it is wiser to now perform 
good Bcts in the hope that they wiW \e^^ otvs. 
hereafter to a favorable birth \n ^ucV %>ax:- 
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roundings that complete renunciation of ac- 
tion — outwardly — ^will be an easy task, and that 
the two sorts of practice were not intended to 
be laid before the student for selection, nor is 
he put in a dilemma compelling him to choose. 
I. think such is not the meaning, but that, on 
the contrary, the seemingly easy alternative 
of performing actions properly is in reality the 
most difficult of all tasks. And, no matter how 
much we may wait for a favorable birth, for 
a much hoped-for environment which will not 
only permit the new sort- of life, but, in fact, 
urge it upon us, it will never arrive for us until 
we have learned what is the right performance 
of action. This learning can never be acquired 
by a renunciation of works now. Indeed, it 
may be taken for granted that no person will 
be able to renounce the world unless he has 
passed through the other experience in scMne 
life. A few may be found who attempt to do 
so, but if they have not been through all action 
they cannot proceed. The character of the 
man himself inwardly is the real test. No mat- 
ter how many times during countless births 
he has renounced the world, if his inner nature 
has not renounced, he will be the same man 
during the entire pet\od, ^wd whenever, in 
Bny one oi his ascetic \wes, Ocve. tv^>n ,^^ "^-^t^ 
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priate temptation or circumstance arises, he 
will fall from his high outward ascetism. 

That our view as to the extreme difficulty 
oi right renunciation through action is correct, 
we may refer to what? Krishna says further on 
in the chapter. 

Yet such abstraction, Chief! 

Is hard to win without much holiness. 

Krishna praises both schools, telling Arjuna 
that the disciples of each will arrive at a like 
end; but he says that right performance of 
action is the better. Now we must* reconcile 
these two. If one is better than the other and 
yet both conduct to the same goal, there must 
be some reason for making the comparison, or 
hopeless confusion results. Acting upon his 
apparent equal endorsement, many seekers 
have abandoned action, thereby hoping to gain 
' salvation. They ignored the sixth verse, which 
' reads : "O thou of mighty arms, it is difficult 
i to attain true renunciation without right per- 
formance of action; the devotee rightly per- 
forming action attains to true renunciation be- 
j fore long." Here again is a higher place as- 
signed to performance of action. It seexrv^ d.^'a.t 
thaf what Krishna meant was that ten\\tve\a.\\o\\ 
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of action in any one life, followed by the same 
conduct in all the subsequent lives thereby af- 
f ected, would at last lead the renouncer to sec 
how he must begin to stop that kind of renun- 
ciation and take lip the performance of actions 
while he renounced the fruit of them. This is 
thought by many occultists to be the true view. 
It is well known that the ego returning to re- 
generation is affected by the actions of his pre- 
vious births, not only circumstantially in the 
various vicissitudes of a life, but also in the 
tendency of the nature to any particular sort 
of religious practice, and this effect operates 
for a length of time or number of births exactly 
commensurate with the intensity of the previ- 
ous practice. And naturally in the case of one ji 
who deliberately renounced all in the world, ^ 
devoting himself to asceticism for many years, 
the effect would be felt for many lives and long 
after other temporary impressions had worn 
off. In going on thus for so many births, the fe 
man at last acquires that clearness of inner \^ 
sight which brings him to perceive what method n 
he really ought to follow. Besides also the [i^ 
natural development, he will be assisted by -'0 
those minds whom he is sure to encounter, who ^ 
have passed through all the needed experience, p 
Additional support iot lVves>^ ^>i^^'s?C\at^% >& I 
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found in the sixth chapter, in the verses refer- 
ring to the rebirth of such disciples: 

So hath he back what heights of heart 
He did achieve, and so he strives anew 
To perfectness, with better hope, dear Prince! 
For by the old desire he is drawn on 
Unwittingly?- 

What we are to endeavor to understand, 
then, is how to renounce the fruit of our ac- 
tions, which is what Krishna means when he 
tells us to perform actions as a renunciation. 
The polluting effect of an act is not in the na- 
ture of the mere thing done, nor is the purify- 
ing result due to what work we may do, but 
on either hand the sin or the merit is found 
in the inner feeling that accompanies the act. 
One may donate millions in alms, and yet not 
thereby benefit his real character in the least. 
It is very true that he will reap material re- 
wards, perhaps in some other life, but those 
even will the of no benefit, since he will be still 
the same. And another may only give away 
kind words or small sums, because that is all 
he has to give, and be so much benefited by 
die feeling accompanying each act that his 
progress up the ascending arc toward union 
with spirit is rapid. We find in Ih^ Ovtv^Nlv^xv 

«rbe HalicB are my own. — ^B. 
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Testament Jesus of Nazareth enforcing th 
view in the parable of the widow's mite, whi( 
he regarded as of more value than all that h 
been given by others. He could not have r 
ferred to the intrinsic value of the coin give 
nor to the act as thus measured, for that qua 
tity was easily ascertained ; he only looked 
the inner feeling of the poor woman. when si 
gave all that she had. 

No matter in what direction we see ourselv 
acting, we perceive how difficult it is to be tr 
renouncers. And we cannot hope to reach t! 
perfection of this better sort of renunciati< 
through action, in the present life, be it the o 
in which we have begun, or be it the twentie 
of such effort. However, we can try, and su 
is our duty ; if we persevere, the tendency t 
ward the right understanding will increase wi 
each life more rapidly than would otherwise 
possible. 

And even in the high aim found in aspirati* 
to discipleship under a master, or even 
Adeptship, we encounter the same difficult 
This aspiration is commendable above mc 
that we can formulate, but when we coldly a 
ourselves soon after that aspiratioa has be< 
formed, "Why am I thus aspiring; why do 
want to be near in setvse ^o V\v^ "^■a.'sxsx^" ,^ 
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e obliged to admit that the impelling motive 
r acquiiing the aspiration was tinged with 
Ifishness. We can easily prove this by in- 
uring in the forum of our own conscience 
we had the aspiration for ourself or for the 
eat mass of men, rich and poor, despicable 
id noble; would we be able to feel content 
2re we suddenly told that our deep longing 
.d given the boon to others and that we must 
lit ten lives more. It is safe to say that the 
iswer would be that we were very sorry. In 
e twelfth verse we find the remedy for the 
fl&culty, as well as the difficulty itself, clearly 
ited thus: "The right performer of action, 
>andoning fruit of action, attains to rest 
rough devotion ; the wrong performer of ac- 
>n, attached to fruit thereof on account of 
!sire, remains bound." 

These instructions will be very difficult for 
I who are living for themselves and who have 
)t in some small degree begun to believe that 
ey arc not here for their own sake. But when 
e feel that there is no separation between us 
id any other creature, and that our Higher 
;lf is leading us through all the experiences 
life to the end that we shall recognize the 
lity of all, then, instead of contmuaS.-^ aKSxc\% 
ntrary to that object of the H\g\\er ^Aii'W*- 
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try to acquire the right belief and aspiration. 
Nor need we be deterred, as some are, by the 
extreme difficulty of eliminating the selfish de- 
sire for progress. That will be the task during 
many lives, and we should begin it voluntarily 
as soon as it is known, instead of waiting for 
it to be forced in upon us through suffering 
and many defeats. 

A common mistake made by theosophical 
students as well as those outside is corrected in 
this chapter. It is the habit of many to say that, 
if these doctrines are followed to the letter, the 
result is a being who cares for nothing but the 
calmness which comes from extinction in the 
Supreme Spirit, — ^that is, the extreme of self- 
ishness. And popular writers contribute to this 
ridiculous impression, as we can see in the 
numerous articles on the subject. Among those 
writers it is the sequence of the "personal 
aggrandizement idea," which is the bane of the 
present age, as occultists think, but the chief 
beauty of it in the eyes of those to whom we 
refer. Krishna puts it clearly enough in the 
twenty-fifth verse : 

"Eff acement in the Supreme Spirit is gained 
by the right-seeing sage whose sins are ex- 
Aausted, who hath cut ^%>mder all doubts, 
whose senses and OTgatv% are. mtArx <:«\jiX.\<^, 
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and who is devoted to the well-being of all 
creatures." 

If the last qualification is absent, then he 
is not a "right-seeing sage" and cannot reach 
union with the Supreme. It must follow that 
the humblest imitator, every one who desires 
to come to that condition, must try to the best 
of his ability to imitate the sage who has suc- 
ceeded. And snch is the word of the Master ; 
for He says in many places that, if we expect 
to have His help, we must apply ourselves to 
the work of helping humanity — to the extent 
of our ability. No more than this is demanded. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MORE than one subject is treated in this 
chapter. It ends what I call the first 
series, as the whole eighteen chapters should be 
divided into three groups of six each. 

Renunciation, equal-mihdedness, true medi- 
tation, the golden mean in action, the Unity 
of all things, the nature of rebirth and the 
effect of devotion upon it and devachan, arc 
all touched upon. 

It is a most practical chapter which would 
benefit Theosophists immensely if fully grasped 
and followed. The mistakes made many thou- 
sand years ago by disciples were the same as 
those of to-day. To-day, just as then, there are 
those who think true renunciation consists in 
doing nothing except for themselves, in re- 
tiring from active duties, and in devoting their 
attention to what they are pleased to call self- 
development. On the other hand are those who 
mistake incessant action for true devotion. The 
true path is between these two. 

The forsaking of worldly action— called 

sannyas — is the same 2ls what is known in 

Europe as the monastic Wie, e?>^^osi5Jc^ va ^\or. 
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very ascetic orders. Adopted selfishly under a 
mistaken notion of duty it cannot be true de- 
votion. It is merely an attempt to save one- 
self. The course adopted by some Theosophi- 
cal students very much resembles this errone- 
ous method, although it is practised in the f ree- 
il(»n of the world and not behind monastery 
ivalls. 

To be a true renouncer of action and a dev- 
otee one must put the problem on another 
)lane. On the physical brain plane there is 
\o vvay of reconciling a contradiction such as 
ppears to exist in the direction to perform 
ttions and yet renounce their performance, 
is exactly here that many readers of the 
lagavad'Gita stop and are confused. They 
re for so long been accustomed to thinking 
the physical and living in it, the terms used 
their thought are so material in their appli- 
ytiy that, seeing this contradiction, they say 
the book will not benefit them. But con- 
ing the difficulty from the view that the 
actor is the mind, that acts are not the 
outward expressions of them, but are the 
hts themselves, we can see how one can 
h a renouncer and a devotee, how we can 
rdly perform every action, mu\\\\>3i^"^^ 
n, being as active as any oive >n\vo vs^ 
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wrapped up in worldly pursuits, and yet be 
ourselves unattached and unaffected. 

Duty and the final imperative — the "what 
ought I to do" — comes in here and becomes a 
part of the process. The actions to be per- 
formed are not any and every one. We are 
not to go on heedlessly and indiscriminately { 
doing everything that is suggested. We must 
discover what actions ought to be performed 
by us and do them for that reason and not be- 
cause of some result we expect to follow. The 
fact that we may be perfectly certain of the 
result is no reason for allowing our interest 
to fasten upon that. Here again is where cer- 
tain Theosophists think they have a great diffi- 
culty. They say that knowing the result one 
is sure to become interested in it. But this is 
the very task to be essayed — to so hold one's 
mind and desires as not to be attached to the 
result. 

By pursuing this practice true meditation is 
begun and will soon become permanent. For, 
one who watches his thoughts and acts so as to 
perform those that ought to be done, will ac- 
quire a concentration in time which will in- 
crease the power of real meditation. It is not 
meditation to stare at a spot on the wall for a 
£xed period, or to remam iox awo^^x ^'^^^^t <^i 
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time in a perfectly vacuous mental state which 
soon runs into sleep. All those things are 
merely forms which in the end will do no last- 
ing good. But many students have run after 
these follies, ignoring the true way. The truth 
is, that the right method is not easy ; it requires 
thought and mental effort, with persistency and 
faith. Staring at spots and such miscalled 
occult practices are very easy in comparison 
with the former. 

However, we are human and weak. As such 
we require help, for the outer self cannot suc- 
ceed in the battle. So Krishna points out that 
the lower self is to be raised up by the help 
of the higher; that the lower is, as it were, the 
enemy of the higher, and we must not allow 
the worst to prevail. It will all depend upon 
self-mastery. The self below will continually 
drag down the man who is not self-conquered. 
This is because that lower one is so near the 
thick darkness that hangs about the lower rungs 
of evolution's ladder it is partly devil. Like a 
heavy weight it will drag into the depths the 
one who does not try to conquer himself. But 
on its other side the self is near to divinity, and 
when conquered it becomes the friend and 
helper of the conqueror. The Sufvs, ftv^ "^"^i- 
hamedan mystical sect, symboUie ftus vci iV^sit 
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poetry relating to the beautiful woman who 
appears but for a moment at the window and 
then disappears. She refuses to open the door 
to her lover as long as he refers to their being 
separate; but when he recognizes their unity 
then she becomes his firm friend. 

The next few verses in the Gita outline that 
which is extremely difficult — equal-mindedness, 
and intentness upon the Supreme Being in heat 
and cold^ pleasure and pain, success and failure. 
We cannot reach to this easily, perhaps not 
in many lives, but we can try. Every eflFort 
we make in that direction will be preserved 
in the inner nature and cannot be lost at death. 
It is a spiritual gain, the riches laid up in 
heaven to which Jesus referred. To describe 
the perfection of equal-mindedness is to picture 
an Adept of the highest degree, one who has 
passed beyond all worldly considerations and 
lives on higher planes. Gold and stones are 
the same to him. The objects he seeks to ac- 
complish are not to be reached through gold 
and, so it and the pebbles have the same value. 
He is also so calm and free from delusion of 
mind and soul that he remains the same 
whether with enemies or friends, with the 
righteous or the sinners. 
This high condition is iVvet^iox^ ^^\. \i^\Qtt 
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US as an ideal to be slowly but steadfastly 
striven after so that in the course of time we 
may come near it. If we never begin we will 
never accomplish, and it is far better to adopt 
this high ideal, even though failing constantly, 
than to have no ideal whatever. 

But some are likely to make a mistake here- 
in. Indeed they have done so. They set up 
the ideal, but in a too material and human 
manner. Then they thought to walk on the 
chosen path by outward observance, by pre- 
tending to regard gold and stones as the same 
to them, while in their hearts they preferred 
the gold. Their equal-mindedness they con- 
fined to other people's affairs, while they dis- 
pleased and alarmed all relatives and friends 
by the manner of riding this hobby and by 
wrong neglect of obvious duty. Truly they 
soi^bt for equal-mindedness, but failed to see 
that it can only be acquired through right per- 
formance of duty, and not by selecting the 
duties and environments that please us. 



\- 



CHAPTER VII. 

THIS CHAPTER is devoted to the ques- 
tion of that spiritual discernment by 
means of which the Supreme Spirit can be dis- 
cerned in all things, and the absence of which 
causes a delusion constantly recurring, the pro- 
ducer of sorrow. Krishna says that this sort 
of knowledge leaves nothing else to bfe known, 
but that to attain it the heart — that is, every 
part of the nature — must be fixed on the Spirit, 
meditation has to be constant, and the Spirit 
made the refuge or abiding-place. He then 
goes on to show that to have attained to such a 
height is to be a Mahatma. 

Among thousands of mortals a single one perhaps 
strives for perfection, and among those so striving 
perhaps a single one knows me as I am. 

This points out the difficulty to be met in 
any one life, but is not cause for discourage- 
ment. It simply makes clear the fact, and 
thus also punctures the boastful claims of 
those who would pretend to have reached 
perfection but do not show it in their acts. 

He then gives an eightfold division of his 
inferior nature, or that patX. oi >^^\^Tv\N^i^ 
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le which can be known. This is not the 
ture of man, and does not oppose the theo- 
phical sevenfold system of human principles. 
5 particular theosophical classification for 
e divisions of nature has been given out. It 
>u1d, on the one hand, not be understood, 
d on the other, disputes leading to no good 
d would follow. He might as well have 
ited the twenty-fivefold division held by 
me other school. This "inferior nature" is 
ly so, relatively. It is the phenomenal and 
insient which (Usappears into the superior at 
3 end of a kalpa. It is that part of God, 
of the Self, which chose to assume the 
enomenal and transient position, but is, in 
ience, as great as the superior nature. The 
•eriority is only relative ; as soon as objective 
iterial, and subjective spiritual, worlds ap- 
ar, the first-named has to be denominated 
ferior to the other, because the spiritual, 
ing the permanent base, it is in that sense 
perior: but as an absolute whole all is equal. 
Included in the inferior nature are all the 
lible, tangible, invisible and intangible 
irlds; it is what we call Nature. The in- 
iible and intangible are none the less actual ; 
: know that poisonous gas, though \i\n\sW^^ 
/ intangible is fatally actual and ^X.«ci.\a^. 
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Experiment and induction will confer a great 
deal of knowledge about the inferior nature 
of God and along that path the science of the 
modem west is treading, but before knowing 
the occult, hidden, intangible realms and forces 
— often called spiritual, but not so in fact— 
the inner astral senses and powers have to be 
developed and used. This development is 
not to be forced, as one would construct a 
machine for performing some operation, but 
will come in its own time as all our senses and 
powers have come. It is true that a good 
many are trying to force the process, but at 
last they will discover that human evolution 
is universal and not particular; one man can- 
not go very far beyond his race before the 
time. 

Krishna points out to Arjuna a gulf between 
the inferior and the superior. This latter is 
the Knower and that which sustains the whole 
universe, and from it the inferior nature 
springs. So the materialistic and scientific in- 
vestigator, the mere alchemist, the man who 
dives into the occult moved by the desire for 
gain to himself, will none of them be able to 
cross the gulf at all, because they do not 
admit the indwelling Spmt, the Knower. 

The superior nature e^n\i^Vx\si>«xs.\ifes:3cas.it 
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it is in fact the Knower who resides in every 
human being who has not degraded himself 
utterly. But this must be admitted before 
any approach to the light can be made. And 
but few are really willing, and many are un- 
able, to aditiit the universal character of the 
Self. They sometimes think they do so by 
admitting the Self as present, as contiguous, 
as perhaps part-tenant. This is not the ad- 
mission, it leaves them still separate from the 
Self. All the phenomenal appearances, all the 
diflferent names, and lives, and innumerable 
beings, are hung suspended, so to say, on the 
Self. Thus : 

And all things hang on me as precious gems upon 
a string. 

A number of preeminently great and pre- 
cious things and powers are here enumerated 
and declared to be the Self ; while next the very 
delusions and imperfections of life and man 
are included. Nothing is left out. This is 
certainly better than an illogical religion which 
separates God from the delusions and cruelties 
of nature, and then invents a third thing, in 
the person of a devil, who is the source of 
human wickedness. All this further ac- 
centuates the difficulties in the way. Y^Tv^^sa. 
says the illusion is difficult to sait\xvowxv\-^ 
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but that success can be attained by taking 
refuge in the Self — for he is the Self. 
The entire congregation of worshippers 
who are righteous find favor with the Self, 
but those who are spiritually wise are on the 
path that leads to the highest, which is the 
Self. 

This means, as Krishna says, that those who 
with the eye of spiritual wisdom see that the 
Self is all, begin to reincarnate with that belief 
ingrained in them. Hitherto they had come 
back to earth without that single idea, but 
possessed of many desires and of ideas which 
separated them from the Self. Now they be- 
gin to return fully at rest in the Self and work- 
ing out their long-accumulated karma. And 
at last they become what was mentioned in 
the opening verses, a Mahatma or great soul. 

There is, however, a large number of per- 
sons who are in the class which has been de- 
prived of spiritual discernment "through 
diversity of desires'' or who have not yet had 
discernment for the same reason. The verse 
reads as follows : 

Those who through diversity of desires are de- 
prived of spiritual wisdom, adopt particular rites 
subordinated to their own natures, and worship other 
Gods, 
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A^lthough these Words, like the rest of the 
loquy, were spoken in India and to a 
ndu, they are thoroughly applicable in the 
St. Every mode of thought and of living 
ty be called a rite gone over by each one 
his conscious or unconscious religion. A 
in adopts that which is conformable, or 
K>rdinate, to his own nature, and being full 
desires he worships or follows other Gods 
in the Soprieme Self. In India the words 
uld more particularly mean the worship, 
ich is qttite common, of idols among those 
lO are not educated out of idolatry ; but they 
tiki also mean what is said above. In the 
St tiiese '^olher gods" are the various Picas- 
so objects, akns and modes of life and 
m^st, be they religious or not, which the 
y^ adopt. They have not the many thou- 
rds of gods of the Hindu pantheon, each 
i for scmie particular purpose, but it comes- 
the same tUi^. The idol-worshipper bows 
the god visible so that he may attain the ob- 
t of his heart which that god is supposed to 
itrol. The western man worships his ob- 
t and strives after it with all his heart and 
rid and tints worships something else than 
J Supreme Lnperishable One. The gp^ oi 
J js poBtkaJ advancement, of anotVvet— ^tv^ 
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generally of most — the possession of great 
wealth. One great god is that of social ad- ^ 
vancement, the most foolish, hollow and un- fl 
satisfactory of all ; and with it in America is 
yoked the god of money, for without wealth 
there is no social preeminence possible ex- 
cept in those cases where ofEcial position z 
confers a temporary glory. The mother often 
spends sleepless nights inventing means for . 
pushing her daughter into social success; the '_ 
father lies wakefuUy calculating new prob- 
lems for the production of money. The in- 
heritors of riches bask in the radiance coming 
from their own gold, while they strive for 
new ways to make, if possible, another upward 
step on that road, founded on ashes and end- 
ing at the grave, which is called social great- 
ness. And out of all this striving many and 
various desires spring up so that their mul- 
tiplicity and diversity completely hide and 
obstruct all spiritual development and dis- 
cernment. 

But many who are not so carried away by 
these follies attend to some religion which they 
have adopted or been educated into. In very 
few cases, however, is the religion adopted: it 
is bom with the child ; it is found with the ' 
family and is regulatVy i^.^letvfc^ o^ ^-^ ^. ^v \^ 
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ipent. If in this religion, or cult, there is faith, 
then the Supreme Self, impartial and char- 
itable, makes the faith strong and constant so 
that thereby objects are attained. In whatever 
way the devotee chooses to worship with faith 
it is the Supreme which, though ignored, 
brings about the results of faith. 

A curious speculation rises here ; it may be 
true, it may be not. It can be noticed that 
millions of prayers are recited every month 
addressed to the One God, all through Christ- 
endom, asking various favors. Millions were 
offered for the conversion to a better life of 
the Prince of Wales — ^they failed. The rain 
ceases and prayers are made, but the dryness 
continues. Candles are lighted and prayers 
said to stop the earthquake which is destroy- 
ing the city — ^the quakings go on until the im- 
pulse is ended and the city ruined. It is per- 
fectly impossible to prove answers to prayer 
in enpugh cases to convince the thoughtful. 
Now, the speculative thought is, that perhaps 
the prayers offered to an unmanifested God 
have no effect, for to be effectual the Being 
appealed to must have a separate existence so 
as to be able to intervene in separated man- 
ifested things. Christians do not po^^^^% >Jc^^ 
statistics of results from prayer oftex^^ \a 
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Gods in Oriental countries. The usual cases 
brought forward in the west are such as the 
orphan asylum, for which nothing is asked 
except in prayer. But in India they have in- 
stitutions similarly — ^but not so lavishly — sup- 
ported and no asking alone save to the partic- 
ular patron god. It is a matter of strong, con- 
stant faith which carries the thoughts of the 
prayer into the receptive minds of other 
people, who are then moved by the sub- 
conscious injected thought to answer the re- 
quest. Now if the prayer is offered to an un- 
seen and unknown God the faith of the person' 
is not firm, whereas perhaps in the case of the 
idol-worshipper, or of the Roman Catholic 
addressing himself to the Mother of God — 
with her image before him, the very presence 
of the representative is an aid to constancy in 
faith. All this applies of course to prayers for 
personal and selfish ends. But that prayer or 
aspiration which is for spiritual light and wis- 
dom is the highest of all no matter to whom 
or what addressed. All religions teach that 
sort of prayer; all others are selfish and spir- 
itually useless. 



Although the strength of the devotee's devo- 
tion and faith for any God or o\i\es:\. \^ ^>\^ ^wr 
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tirely to the Supreme Self, no matter if the faith 
be foolish and the God false, yet the reward ob- 
tained is said to be temporary, transitory, sure 
to come to an end. But unlike Western re- 
ligious systems this is declared to be a matter 
of law instead of being determined by senti- 
ment or arlritrarily. The sentences in which 
I find this are as follows : 

But the reward of such short-sighted man is tem- 
porary. Those who worship the Gods go to the 
Gods, and those who worship me come to me. 

Man, made of thought, occupant only of many 
bodies from time to time, is eternally thinking. 
His chains are through thought, his release 
due to nothing else. His mind is immediately 
tinted or altered by whatever object it is 
directed to. By this means the soul is en- 
meshed in the same thought or series of 
thoughts as is the mind. If the object be any- 
thing that is distinct from the Supreme Self 
then the mind is at once turned into that, 
becomes that, is tinted like that. This is one 
of the natural capacities of the mind. It is 
naturally clear and uncolored, as we would see 
if we were able to find one that had not gone 
through too many experiences. It is moveable 
and quick, having a disposition to bound ttotxv 
one point to another. Seveta\ >not^% >«q.\\^ 
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describe it. Chameleon-like it changes color, 
sponge-like it absorbs that to which it is 
applied, sieve-like it at once loses its former 
color and shape the moment a diflFerent object 
is taken up. Thus, full of joy from an ap- 
propriate cause, it may suddenly become 
gloomy or morose upon the approach of that 
which is sorrowful or gloomy. We can there- 
fore say it becomes that to which, it is devoted. 

Now "the Gods" here represent not only the 
idols of idol- worshippers, but all the objects 
and desires people run after. For the idols are 
but the representatives of the desired object. 
But all these Gods are transitory. If we admit 
the existence of Indra or any other God, even 
he is impermanent. Elsewhere it is said that 
all the Gods are subject to the law of death 
and rebirth — ^at the time of the great dissolu- 
tion they disappear. The vain things which men 
fix their minds on and run after are of the 
most illusory and transitory character. So 
whether it be the imaginary Gods or the desires 
and objects the mind is fixed on, it — that is, 
those who thus act — ^has only a temporary re- 
ward because the object taken is in itself tem- 
porary. This is law and not sentiment. 

Pushing into details a little further it is 
said that after dealVv iVve ^et^oxv, «sa\^^^ 
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thereto by the thoughts of life, becomes fixed 
in this, that or the other object or state. That 
is why the intermediate condition of kama-loka 
is a necessity. In that state they becoihe what 
they thought. They were ^igots arid tortured 
others: those thoughts give them torture, 
[nternal fires consume them until they are 
purified. The varieties of their diflferent con- 
litions and appearances are as vast in number 
IS are all the immense varieties of thoughts. 
[ could not describe them. 

But those who worship or believe in the 
Self as all-in-all, not separate from any, 
mpreme; the container, the whole, go to It, 
md, becoming It, know all because of its 
cnowledge, and cease to be subject to change 
)ecause It is changeless. This also is law, and 
lot sentiment. 

The chapter concludes by showing how the 
gnorant who believe in a Supreme Being with 
I form, fall into error and darkness at the time 
>f their birth because of the hold which former 
ife-recoUections have upon the mind. This 
ncludes the power of the Skandhas or ag- 
jegates of sensations and desires accumulated 
ti prior lives. At birth these, being a natural 
>art of us, rush to us and we to tiaem, ?>o >JcsaX. 
new union is made for another \\ie\Attv^. 'V^ 
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the other life, not having viewed the Self as 2 
and in all, and having worshipped many God 
tiait Hi.uiiliuMb Off ttdng and disliking are ! 
straag ibat the darimcK of rebirth is irresis 
ftie. But liie wise man died out of his form 
life with a full knowledge of the Self at t) 
hour of death, and thus prevented the imprir 
ing upon his nature of a set of sensations ai 
desires that would otherwise, upon reincarn 
tion, lead him into error. 

This is the chapter on Unity, teaching th 
the Self is all, or if you like the word bettc 
God : that God is all and not outside of natui 
and that we must recognize this great uni 
of all things and beings in the Self. It ai 
die next dtapter are on the same subject ai 
are only divkkd by a question put by Atjun 



CHAPTER yill. 

^HE Bhagavad-Gita has a subsidiary title, 
"The Book of Devotion," Each of its 
.pters — ^with the exception of the first one — 
its of devotion by some particular means ; so 
preceding chapters may be regarded as lead- 
up to the highest form of devotion through 
various forms adopted by mankind. 
The Eighth Chapter is entitled "Devotion 
the Omnipresent Spirit named as Om." 
is title is a key to what follows in the chap- 
as well as a summation of what is con- 
led therein. 

"he Western mind may find a difficulty in 
sping the idea of devotion to that which is 
rywhere, for the common acceptation of 
term implies an object to which one may 
ote himself; here, however, devotion is 
wn to be a quality inherent in the one who 
ceives and not in any object seen and is 
refore applicable universally as well as in 
ticular. 

The deepest thinkers, ancient and modem, 
d that That which reasons is higher than 
son; and similarly, That NvV\\e\v ^^\^W4^% 

145 
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forms and acquires knowledge, is beyond all 
form, and is not limited to, or by, any degree 
of knowledge. These sages declare, and show, 
that all limitations are self-imposed and im- 
permanent; hence they speak of the mani- 
fested universe as the "Great Illusion" pro- 
duced by a general and temporary sense of 
separateness on the part of the beings involved. 
Their efforts at all times have been directed 
towards aiding the advancing intelligence of 
mankind to a truer realization of the essential 
nature of all beings, from which alone can 
come perfection in knowledge and hence the 
highest happiness. 

"The Omnipresent Spirit named as Om," 
refers to the One Spirit which animates all 
worlds and beings. Another expression for 
the same idea is "The Self of all creatures", 
and in the present chapter Krishna begins his 
reply to Arjuna by saying "Brahman the Su- 
preme is the exhaustless". These terms, and 
many others used, are but different ways of 
conveying the same idea. An aid to compre- 
hension may be had if it is realized that "the 
power, or ability to perceive is common to all 
creatures", and that it includes all that the 
abstract terms Spirit, Life and Consciousness 
imply. In fact, the Bhagstv^id-GvcaL c-wKMiX. \i^ 
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understood unless it is studied upon the basis 
that 'That which lives and thinks in Man is 
the Eternal Pilgrim", and that "he is wise 
indeed who sees and Imows that all spiritual 
beings are the same in kind, and differ only 
in degree." 

As has been before stated, Krishna stands 
for the Higher Self of all beings; there- 
fore all the discourses under his name are to 
be taken as addressed to all men and not 
merely as from one personage to another. It 
will then be understood that when He speaks 
of "my being manifesting as the Individual 
Self", "Purusha, the Spiritual Person" or 
"myself in this body". He refers to the con- 
stituents of each human being. 

"Karma is the emanation which causes the 
existence and reproduction of creatures". 
Perhaps this sentence may be made more clear 
if the student takes into consideration the 
ancient aphorism that "There is no Karma 
unless there is a being to make it or feel its 
effects"; Karma means action, and as each 
being or creature acts according to his own 
degree of perception and feels the re-action or 
effect in the same relation. Karma as a whole, 
in so far as any world or system of worlds k 
concerned, is the interaction oi aW >lVv^ \iwv^% 
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of every grade who constitute, or are 
nected with, any such world or system. R 
therefore is inherent in all beings and it 
self-existent as such, or imposed by 
imagined originator of worlds. 

Krishna shows that the realization of 
mortality must be had during life in the 
if the highest state is to be attained, 
state reached, the necessity for reincarn; 
ceases. Those however whose beliefs 
strongly fixed on some particular form of 
death existence, have a realization of 
they aspire to and then in the fulness of 
are reborn upon earth. 

The meditation spoken of as Jiecessai 
the highest attainment is sometimes c 
"a lifetime's meditation"; it means that 
immortality of man has first to be assu 
and then rigidly adhered to as the basij 
every thought and action, for it is onl 
this way that a realization of immortalit} 
be obtained by embodied beings. As it is 
the Spirit in Man that all law and p 
proceeds, each human being creates his 
limitations on every plane of being; he 
transcend those limitations only by reve 
to and maintaining \v\s rnvmoTtaAlty, as 
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rver and experiencer of all the passing 
iges, himself unchanged and unchanging, 
hroughout the dialogue Krishna speaks of 
various paths of devotion taken by men. 
;t of these paths are taken in order to 
in some coveted reward, such as freedom 
n rebirth, enjoyment of the individual's 
I of happiness after release from the body ; 
vidual salvation. He shows that all these 
ards may be obtained by constant effort, 
that all are temporary in duration, neces- 
:ing a return to earthly existence at some' 
r period, however remote. "The Brah- 
harya laboring for salvation", labors for 
self alone ; he "goeth to the supreme goal", 
in that state is beyond the power of help- 
his fellow men. Although he may remain 
[lat blissful state for an immense period of 
5, the duties to his fellow men which he set 
e in order to obtain salvation for himself, 
inevitably place him where those duties 
* to be faced and fulfilled. The case of 
I an one is quite different from "those 
Lt-souled ones who have attained to su- 
ne perfection" in knowledge and universal 

r 

• 

Wl worlds up to that of Bta\vtna. ^^^ ^\i^- 
to rebirth again and agam". Ixv *^^ 
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section beginning with these words Krishna 
is pointing out the Law of Periodicity which 
prevails in every department of Nature. This 
is more fully explained in the Secret Doctrine 
by H. P. Blavatsky, Vol. I, in that part refer- 
ring to the Three Fundamental Principles. 
Briefly stated, our present earthly existence is 
the result of previous ones ; the present earth 
is the result of previous earths; the present 
solar system is the result of previous ones. All 
of these present progress of some sort, for the 
essence of progress is change. All beings have 
evolved to their present status, be that high 
or low, and all are still evolving; an infinite 
universe presents infinite possibilities. "But,^ 
says Krishna, "there is that which upon the 
dissolution of all things else is not destroyed; 
it is indivisible, indestructible, and of another 
nature from the visible". This is the Divine 
Spark of Spirit, Life, and Consciousness in 
every form and being. In Man it is called the 
"Perceiver", That which sees, learns and 
knows, apart from all objects, circumstances or 
conditions through which It passes. "This 
Supreme, O son of Pritha, within whom all 
creatures are included, and by whom all this is 
pervaded, may be attained by a devotion which 
/s Intent on him alone". To"ic\.iciT ?^nH 
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the Self" in every state, under all conditions 
and in every circumstance is the highest path 
and leads to the highest goal ; it is the path of 
duty in its highest aspect. 

"I will now declare to thee, O best of the 
Bharatas, at what time yogis dying obtain 
freedom from or subjection to rebirth". 
Yogis are those who strive for union with the 
Higher Self. All do not succeed in any one 
life, so some are subject to rebirth. Krishna 
indicates the conditions of planets and seasons 
in the several cases of departure. It would 
appear from the specific statement above 
quoted that the indications mentioned do not 
apply to those whose thoughts are based upon 
material existence, and that in such cases 
other indications apply. It may be of interest 
to consider in this relation the declaration of 
the ancient sages that all Souls do not depart 
from the body in the same way. They hold 
that there are seven great plexi governing other 
minor ones, these represent channels through 
which influences are received or given. Each 
of these channels has its own direct relation 
to one of the seven divisions of the system, 
thus showing Man to have the possibility of 
conscious relation with all the divisions* From 
this it would follow that tVve pT^diomv^NaiCvcNJ^ 
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idea of any one life would necessitate depart- 
ure through some particular channel leading 
to its own appropriate realm of freedom or 
bondage. Thus Man binds himself or frees 
himself by reason of his spiritual power — and 
his connection with every department and 
division of great Nature. Krishna concludes 
the chapter by saying, "The man of meditation 
who knoweth all this, reaches beyond what- 
ever rewards are promised in the Vedas, or 
that result from sacrifices, or austerities, or 
from gifts of charity, and goeth to the supreme, 
the highest place". This highest place is 
sometimes called "All-knowingness," the per- 
fection of knowledge, the possession of which 
confers power of action upon any or all depart- 
ments of manifested .Nature. To reach this 
"highest place" the highest motive must prevail 
in all thought and action, perhaps through 
many lives. The idea of this highest motive 
may be best conveyed by considering the fol- 
lowing ancient pledge: — 

"Never will I seek nor receive private 

INDIVIDUAL SALVATION. NeVER WILL I ENTER 
INTO FINAL PEACE ALONE; BUT FOREVER AND 
EVERYWHERE WILL I LIVE AND STRIVE FOR THE 
REDEMPTION OF EVERY CREATURE THROUGHOUT 
THE WOBLD,*^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE title of the Ninth Chapter is "Devo- 
tion by Means of the Kingly Knowledge 
ind the Kingly Mystery". The word "Kingly" 
Deans of course "the Highest", so that if the 
itle had been written in our time, it would 
lave read "The Highest Knowledge and the 
)eepest Mystery." 

That any book or system of thought should 
urport to aflford the means by which such 
niversal knowledge may be gained, is a fact 
^hich demands the attention of every intelli- 
ent mind. A claim so great may not be 
ghtly brushed aside as unworthy of deep 
onsideration. Thinkers everywhere admit 
iat what is needed in the world is a self- 
vidently true basis for thought and action; 
ley realize that our sciences, philosophies and 
eligions are attempts, more or less sincere, 
) obtain such a basis, but are being continu- 
Uy confronted with the fact that none of these 
jpply a sure foundation for the peace, hap- 
iness and true progress of mankind. It is 
jalized, for instance, that our modern modes 
f thought are based upon and app\\^^\.o Tcsa.- 
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terial existence and external appearances, all 
of these being the effects of unseen causes, 
and that where attempt is made to fathom the 
unseen, material existence is taken as the cause, 
and the unseen as the effect, with no percep- 
tible gain in the direction of an understanding 
of Life or its purpose. 

It is interesting to note that the modem 
basis of thought and action is the reverse of 
that of the ancient sages, and that whereas 
our ways of thinking leave us in the dark, the 
ways of the ancients throw a clear light upon 
all our problems. Let us therefore study the 
wisdom of the past, that we may go forward 
with a clearer and more definite purpose than 
we now have. 

In this chapter, Krishna addresses his dis- 
ciple Arjuna in these terms : "Unto thee who 
findeth no fault, I will now make known this 
most mysterious knowledge, coupled with a 
realization of it, which having known thou 
shalt be delivered from evil." The words 
"Unto thee who findeth no fault" mean that 
Arjuna is recognized as one who understands 
that Law rules in everything and every cir- 
cumstance, and that nothing can come to him 
of good or of evil, but that of which he him- 
self was the cause ; tVms Yve ?icc^^\ft.d the good 



I 
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without exultation and the evil without com- 
plaint; in other words, Arjuna was equal- 
minded in pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow, and 
stood ready to suflfer or enjoy whatever the 
Higher Self had in store for him by way of 
experience or discipline. Thus at the outset 
Krishna propounds and Arjuna accepts the 
rule of Law, as a necessary step towards fur- 
ther enlightenment. 

The term "knowledge" as used here has a 
greater meaning than we are accustomed to 
give it ; for we would esteem as "knowledge" 
an all-round acquaintance with religions, phil- 
osophies, arts, sciences and histories as so far 
recorded, together with that which our senses 
give us in regard to the external material 
world. It is generally held, for instance, that 
one cannot know the constituents or properties 
of a piece of stone, without mechanical or 
chemical aids applied directly to the object, 
and that nothing can be known of the thoughts 
or feelings of another unless expressed in 
words or acts ; whereas, the knowledge spoken 
of by Krishna implies a full identification of 
the mind — or thinking power — , with whatever 
subject or object it may be directed to, which 
concentration enables the perceiver to cq^i^vl^ 
all the inherent qualities oi iVve; ?»vife\^^^. ^^ 
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ot>ject, as well as all incidental peculiarities, 
and know all about its nature. 

The possibility of such "all-knowingness" 
is not admitted by the leaders of thought, and 
men of our day, whose process is based upon 
reasoning from particulars to unfversals, from 
effects to probable cause, and who are content 
to erect ever-changing hypotheses. Their pro- 
cess of reasoning is one, which although more 
refined and expanded, is the same as that used 
by our savage races. The sages of old, through 
experience gained from many civilizations, 
had learned to begin with universals — ^the plane 
of causation — and had finally come to see, 
understand and use the true process, after 
numberless testings and verifications. It is 
the result of this acquired wisdom that Krishna 
imparts to Arjuna as rapidly as his advancing 
intelligence will permit. It is this wisdom and 
its results that are portrayed in the Secret 
Doctrine — or Theosophy. So, if the student 
is to understand the Bhagavad-Gita, he must 
begin with universals and with the universal 
ever in mind expand into all particulars. 

Take the opening sentence of the second 

paragraph of this chapter. "All this universe 

IS pervaded by me in my itivisible form ; all 

things exist in me, but 1 do xvoV. ^xv^v vcv^Oa^xxi' - 
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■e Krishna speaks as the Omnipresent Spirit 
ich is in all beii^s, but which is fully real- 
d in such beings as Krishna, Christ, and 
lers who have appeared in the world of men. 
When Krishna uses the personal pronoun 
oughout the Gita, he is not referring to his 
n personality, but to the Self of All. So 
! above sentence may be read "All this uni- 
■se is pervaded and sustained by the One 
If — the Omnipresent Spirit ; as it is the Self 
d Perceiver in all forms, it cannot be seen 
temally. Because of It, all forms exist; 
t It is not dependent upon form or forms; 
!se are dependent upon It." In this sentence 
contained an expression of the basic Univer- 

Principle, the cause and sustainer of all 
It was, is, or ever shall be, and without 
lich nothing exists. Being Universal or 
nnipresent, and Infinite, no form of thought 
1 define It ; yet mankind has ever attempted 
define the Infinite by their finite conceptions 

Deity. Hence the many gods of different 
les and peoples; man-made idols every one 

them, whether they be mental or physical. 

is these man-made conceptions of Deity 
it have ever tended to erect and sustaiu 
■isjons between peoples ; tribal aivA ■na.xi.ciKaS. 
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gods deny and frustrate a realization of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. 

The ancient teaching which Krishna once 
more enunciates is that all forms of every kind 
proceed from One Universal Source ; the life 
of each is hidden in and sustained by that 
Source — the One Life. The power to perceive 
and expand its range of perception and expres- 
sion is the same in all beings and forms; the 
degrees of perception and expression are 
shown in the innumerable classes of beings; 
it is this power that is behind all evolution— 
the unfolding from within outwards. 

Krishna goes on to present the Law under 
which all beings evolve, in the words, "O son 
of Kunti, at the end of a kalpa all things 
return unto my nature, and then again at the 
beginning of another kalpa, I cause them to 
evolve again". A kalpa means a great age 
or period, and the law referred to is what is 
spoken of in the Secret Doctrine as the Law of 
Periodicity, or the law of cycles. Everywhere 
in nature we find this law in operation, as in 
day and night, summer and winter, life and 
death, in-breathing and out-breathing, the 
systole and diastole of the heart, sowing and 
reaping.' The general name for this universal. 
Law is Karma, wViicVv rcveaivs KOAotv "^xA"^^- 
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action, Cause and Effect; it applies to all 
beings and all planes. An ancient aphorism 
says, "There is no Karma unless there is a 
being to make it or feel its effect." Hence 
all manifestation is the result of karmic action 
by beings of every grade in their inter-action 
and inter-relation. 

The phrase "I cause them to evolve again" 
carries with it the meaning that each period 
of manif estation, great or small, is followed by 
another on the basis of the experience gained. 
That which causes "them to evolve again" is 
the Self of All, which is also the self of each, 
or as it has been poetically called, "the Great 
Breath" with its great periodical recurrent 
"out-breathings and in-breathings" ; ceaseless 
pulsation may be said to be Its one attribute. 
It is this essential nature which is meant in the 
phrase "I emanate again and again this whole 
assemblage of beings, without their will, by 
the power of the material essence". "Without 
their will", may be understood by considering 
that no human being is in a body because he 
— ^as such— desired to be; nor does he leave 
his body because he desires to ; the impelling 
force proceeds from the inner self, the real 
man. "By the power of the mateTvsA e^^^^wcj?^" 
may be understood by considering VVv^ ^'taXfc- 
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ment that Spirit and Matter are co-existent 
and co-eternal. By "matter" is meant pri- 
mordial substance from which all diflferentia- 
tions in matter are produced by conscious 
actions of beings of different grades. 

"I am as one who sitteth indifferent" means 
that the One Self is not involved in any or 
all forms of manifestation, but ever remains 
the spectator, the admonisher, the sustainer, 
the en j oyer, and also the highest soul. Just 
as each one may say, "I was in a child body 
and had experiences pertaining to that state; 
I passed through the changes of body and cir- 
cumstance up to the present, and will pass 
through all changes to come, but I remain the 
same unchanging identity throughout all 
conditions." 

"The deluded despise me in human form, 
being unacquainted with my real nature as 
Lord of all things". The One Self is the self 
of all beings. The Upanishads say that "the 
Self shines in all ; but in all It does not shine 
forth." Krishna says that the deluded fail 
to recognize this Self, and judging from 
appearances and arbitrary classifications, main- 
tain separateness. So acting, they set in 
motion causes that produce similar effects — 
in other words, bad karma. 
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The remainder of the chapter is devoted to 
presentations of the right understanding of 
Self and its results, as well as the results of a 
false or imperfect understanding. 

Krishna's teaching throughout, emphasises 
the statement that there is but One Spirit and 
not several, — ^the same Spirit animating all 
beings and sustaining all. The same power to 
perceive is possessed by all alike. The differ- 
ences in beings consist in the range of percep- 
tion which has been acquired through evolu- 
tion, and this applies to all lives below Man, 
to Man himself, and to all beings higher than 
Man. In "The Voice of the Silence" it is 
said that "Mind is like a mirror; it gathers 
dust while it reflects," and in other writings 
Mind is spoken of as "the mirror of the Soul". 
We cannot fail to see that we act in accordance 
with the ideas of life that we hold ; that what 
we call "our mind" is a number of ideas held 
by us as a basis for thought and action ; that 
we change ideas from time to time, as we find 
occasion for such change ; but that at all times 
we act from the basis of ideas presently held. 
The reason for the differences between human 
beings, is the false, imperfect or true ideas 
which form the basis of thought ot ^'5:iC\Qrcv, 

We are prone to accept atvd \vo\d ot\^ ^n^Ocv 
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ideas as are in accord with our personal desires. 
Krishna presents an example of what, among 
us, would be called a good desire, that of 
"those enlightened in the Vedas", whose 
desire is for a personal enjojmient of heaven; 
these, he says, obtain and enjoy that heaven for 
a period of time proportionate to their merits, 
and then they sink back to mortal birth. He 
concludes by saying "thus, those who long for 
the accomplishment of desires, following the 
Vedas, obtain a happiness which comes and 
goes. But for those who, thinking of me as 
identical with all, constantly worship me, I 
bear the burden of the responsibility of their 
happiness". The words "constantly worship 
me," have an explanation further on, in the 
chapter where he says, "Whatever thou doest, 
O Son of Kunti, whatever thou eatest, what- 
ever thou sacrificest, whatever thou givest, 
whatever mortification thoii performest, com- 
mit each unto me". The real "worship", is 
devotion to an ideal. Here "the Self of AH" 
is the ideal, and the action indicated is to 
think and act for, and as, the One Self in all 
things, without self-interest in the results. We 
are not attached to results by our acts, but by 
ovr thoughts; freedom comes from a renun- 
ciation of self-interest m \.\ve iT>i\\. cA ^>LV3t&, 
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. of the above is included in Krishna's 
ig injunction; "Having obtained this 
, joyless world, worship me. Serve me, 
;art and mind on me, be my servant, my 
;r, prostrate thyself before me, and thus, 
J unto me, at rest, thou shalt go unto me." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE title given is "Devotion By Means 
of the Universal Divine Perfections". 
The words "Universal Divine Perfections" 
have a significance not usually perceived. Men 
speak of perfection from the standpoint of 
imperfection, and always in relation to forms, 
conditions and appearances that are constantly 
changing; so that with humanity in general 
the standard of perfection is an ever-receding 
and elusive, as well as delusive idea. Here 
again, as with our modern science, we reason 
from particulars to universals, instead of from 
universals to particulars, never perceiving that 
nothing less that the cause itself could ever 
know itself. 

The discourses of Krishna but repeat that 
which was known before, to the perfected men 
of all ages, and that which all divine incar- 
nations have since declared — ^that Man is iden- 
tical with the Absolute unmanifested, and also 
with the Deity as we see .It manifested in 
Nature. Our doctrines and education lead us 
to think that we are inherently imperfect; if we 
are so, we can never by any ^^€'WX\\:^\i^s^Qa!& 
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■effect ; but if we are inherently perfect, we 
an see, understand and correct imperfect 
nowledge and use of all forces, for it is 
trees we are dealing with, not forms; it is 
'eas, not persons. We will begin to under- 
and that there is but one force or power — 
le Spiritual, and that all the various effects 
t that one power or force that we see and 
tperience, are due to the direction given by 
>nscious entities of many kinds in their differ- 
it degrees. To understand the "divine per- 
xtions", they must be applied universally, 
■om the standpoint of the One Self — the Self 
E each, the Self of All. 
While the Gita is laid out in the form of a 
ialogue between Krishna and Arjuna, as be- 
vetn a divine teacher and his disciple and 
lay be so understood, it can also be applied in 
lOther way; Krishna is the Higher Self in 
ich, and Arjuna, the mind, the mirror of 
ictemal impressions ; so that the dialogue can 
: profitably taken as a means to the realiza- 
on of the Self, and Its adjustment and con- 
"ol of the lower elements and forces. The 
ey-note of the ancient teaching is that the 
reative and sustaining power of all things and 
sings is not to be sought for exteTtra.Wi ■, xi. 
•n only be found at the very root ot iVt tw!i».tt 
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of each and every being. As it is put in the 
Upanishads, "The Self-Being pierced the open- 
ings outward, hence one looks outward, not 
within himself." The wise, who seek the 
Eternal, look inward, for "that which lives 
and thinks in Man is the Eternal Pilgrim" 
(S. D.). It is necessary then for the student 
to dwell upon the idea that he acts for and as 
the Self of All ; that the power to see all, and 
to know all, is potentially present with him, 
is in fact his real Self. He will at least then 
understand when Krishna says "Neither the 
assemblage of the Gods nor the Adept Kings 
know my origin, because I am the origin of all 
the Gods and of the Adepts" ; "I am the origin 
of all ; all things proceed from me," that he 
is speaking of the Self of All and of each, 
and that the origin of that which is Eternal 
and unchanging is not to be discovered, for 
it is both Being and Non-Being. As Patan- 
jali states it, "The Soul is the Perceiver; is 
vision itself, pure and simple, and it looks 
directly on ideas". This means that each 
human being has the power to see and know all 
things, however restricted that power may be 
at any given time; that the restriction lies in 
the more or less narrow range of the ideas 
that he adheres to, and >nVv\c\v ioTrc\.>(^^'W^\^i^\ 
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his actions. This self-limited range of per- 
ception, not only prevents the full exercise of 
his powers as Self, but acts as a bar to the 
right understanding of his observation and 
experience ; so, even the man of today may say, 
"I am the origin of all things ; all things pro- 
ceed from me", for so far as he is concerned, 
his adopted ideas and acquired nature form 
the basis for all causes set in motion by him, 
and also constitute his field of observation and 
experience of effects. By the very power that 
resides in Self, Man creates good and evil, the 
delusion of separateness, and all imperfections. 
Divine perfections are universal ; they can only 
be reached by acting for and as the Self in 
all things. This state can be obtained by a 
gradual elimination of all bases of action that 
make for separateness. 

Arjuna begins by stating to himself 
(Krishna), the characteristics that to him 
designate the very highest place and power. 

Thou art Parabrahm" (beyond Brahma) ; 

thou art the Eternal Presence, the Divine 
Being; all-pervading; without beginning." 

Thou alone knowest thyself by thy Self." 

Thou alone can fully declare thy divine 
powers". "How shall 1, cotvs\.^tv>X'^ >^aT^fLvcs!^ 
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of thee, be able to know thee?" "In what 
particular forms shall I meditate on thee?" 

The reply begins with: "I will make thcc 
acquainted with the chief of my divine mani- 
festations, for the extent of my nature is 
infinite. I am the Ego which is seated in the 
hearts of all beings; I am the beginning, the 
middle and the end of all existing things." He 
then goes on to recite that among the gods, 
the Self is the highest ; among planetary bodies, 
the Sun expresses It ; among the spirits of the 
air, the chief of these is an expression of It ; 
among the sacred writings, It is the essence 
of these — the all-compelling song or sound; 
and so on through a long list of forms, powers 
and qualities understood by Arjuna. He con- 
cludes by saying, "I am, O Arjuna, the seed 
of all existing things, and there is not anything, 
whether animate or inanimate, which is with- 
out me". "My divine manifestations are with- 
out end, the many which I have mentioned 
are by way of example. Whatever creature 
is permanent, of good fortune or mighty, also 
know it to be sprung from a portion of my 
energy. But what, O Arjuna, hast thou to do 
with so much knowledge as this? I established 
this whole universe with a portion of myself 
and remain separate." 
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una had asked Krishna tinder what par- 
- form should the Self be worshipped, 
oa's reply was "under all forms", that 
is nothing in the universe, animate or 
late, which is without the Self. The 
■ for Truth and knowledge must see the 
Self in all things, and all things in the 
and then act for and as the Self of All. 
cred writings are addressed to the indi- 
;, for it is from within the individual, 
le individual alone, that reformation can 

and must be consummated. The study 
ipplication of the Gita tends to break 

ail ideas based upon separateness, and 
sses upon the student that the way of true 
edge of the divine perfections lies in 
rsal service, without distinction of caste, 

sex, color or race. "Self-Knowledge is 
'ing deeds the child". 



ru 
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ENTITLED "Vision of the Divine Form ^ 
as including All Forms," this chapter, like 
all the others, is to be applied to the individual, 
for while many classes of being, with their 
degrees of consciousness and power, are coa- 
tinually referred to, a clear indication is given 
that each Divine Ego is primarily the Self, 
and contains within his being every element 
that exists in the Universe. 

Arjuna begins in this chapter by saying, "My 
delusion has been dispersed by the words which 
thou for my soul's peace hast spoken concerning 
the mystery of the Adhyatma — ^the Spirit/' 
He had perceived that the One Self animates 
all forms of every kind; that the sustaining f^j-^ 
power, as well as the perceiving power is with- j-^i^^ 
in each and every form ; but he desired to see ^4 t 
and understand the form or container of Self ; ^£^1 
in other words, the means by which the One y^^ 
Self became focussed — so to speak — ^in the ,.^0 
innumerable forms of existence. ^q\ 

Krishna in reply gives the key to the answer -fh 
in one sentence. "Here in tn-y body now be- 
hold, OGudakesha,tVveviVvo\eumN^T^^^\iNss^7X^ 

no 
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id inanimate gathered here in one, and all 
ings else thou hast a wish to see. But as 
ith thy natural eyes thou art not able to see 
e, I will give thee the divine eye." Here, it 
evident that the body Krishna spoke of was 
spiritual one, since it required the divine eye 

see it, and that Arjuna could not perceive 
is highest form unless he himself possessed 
tnilar sight. Body implies form and sub- 
ance, and in this relation must mean the 
ghest conceivable primordial matter or sub- 
ance, which to us might be comprehended as 
uminosity and energy," the source of all light 
id power. 

The words "the Divine form as including all 
)rms'* imply that there are no forms but those 
hich the Divine form includes, from which 

may be understood that the substratum of 
irery form is the same primordial substance 
x>ken of in this chapter as "the divine form," 
id that every being possesses a divine form 
hich contains within it potentially every 
ower and element. In this ancient teaching 
; to be found the true basis of evolution, an 
nfolding from within outwards. 

The descriptive portions of this chapter may 
e better understood if the studetvt V"C\ \i^^^ 

wind that the Gita, as we \vave \V m o>\t 
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language, is a rendition from the Sanscrit,— 
the latter being a scientific language whose 
every letter has a numerical value, with a 
corresponding sound and meaning; whereas 
our language is that of a fighting and a trading 
people, with a paucity of terms for anything 
beyond the physical. One will not then make 
the mistake of thinking that such descriptions 
are due to a childish and ignorant imagery, 
but in reality to a knowledge of powers, forces, 
beings and states of consciousness. 

Sanjaya (the recorder of the dialogue) says, 
"Hari (Krishna) the mighty Lord of myste- 
rious power, showed to the son of Pridia 
(Arjuna) his supreme form, with many 
mouths and eyes and many wonderful appear- 
ances, with many divine ornaments, many celes- 
tial weapons upraised ; adorned with celestial 
garlands and robes, anointed with celestial 
ointments and perfumes, full of every mar- 
velous thing, the eternal Gk)d whose face is 
turned in all directions." 

"The eternal Gk)d" is the Perceiver within 
the divine form ; the "face . . . turned in 
all directions" is the "divine form,'* which 
like a spherical mirror reflects all things. All 
c&'iferentiations of subsiiaTvc^ oecMt within the 
divine form, and eaeV\ d\fteT^Ts.^va>ACi\v TvRR.^r 
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sitates its own peculiar modes of expression 
and appearances, corresponding to "mouths," 
"eyes," and "wonderful forms." 

It has been said of old that "the Deity 
geometrizes." All forms evolve from within 
outwards. From the "point" whose center is 
everywhere and circumference nowhere, a 
radiation equal in all directions begins, and 
estaiblishes a circumference; a sphere within 
which the activity of the "point*' is particularly 
confined. The "point" spreading out horizon- 
tally becomes a diameter dividing the sphere 
into positive and negative hemispheres, form- 
ing a basis for action and reaction. A further 
extension of the point vertically to the circum- 
ference divides the sphere into four parts, 
represented on a plane surface as a cross within 
the circle. Remembering that these extensions 
of the "point," or center, are lines of force 
proceeding from the center and tending to re- 
turn to it, we can conceive of the beginning of 
a revolution of the sphere whereby the ends 
of the vertical and horizontal lines extend 
towards each other, forming at first the ansated 
cross, and finally the square within the circle, 
in reality, a cube or six-sided figure within the 
^here. The cube, if looked at itottv ^vCcvrx 
side presents the appearance oi ioMt ^w^^'s*. 
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which, if we can conceive of them as being 
luminous points equidistant from the bright 
center, would be seen as a four-pointed star, 
the symbol and sign of the animal kingdom. 
If we can imagine Arjuna as seeing within 
the "divine form" all living lines of force and 
the forms produced by them, the four, the 
five, the six-pointed star, and the many-sided 
figures, all in motion and of wonderful 'bril- 
liancy of light and of many colors, presenting 
the activities of all beings of every grade in 
the universe, we may obtain some conception 
of the descriptive parts of this chapter. 

"I am Time matured, come hither for the 
destruction of all these creatures." "Time 
matured" means the completion of cycles; 
everything that begins in time, ends in time; 
every action has its own cycle or period of 
return, or re-action; it is action and actions 
that produce cycles, and these latter range from 
those of momentary duration to those of a 
"great age," as they are produced by separate 
entities, classes of beings, or the collectivity of 
actions by all beings of every grade concerned 
in any particular stream of evolution. The 
general reference here is to the impermanencc 
oi all forms or eotriATvaL\\oxv% oi them. Change 
is necessitated by pio^e.'s.^A^'^'^^^^^^^^^^asL 
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lere would be stagnation ; hence the constant 
Lsintegration and re-integration of elements 
I ever changing relation aild form, all brought 
bout by the requirements of the Perceiver — 
le Real Man within — , who is the sole surviv- 
r through all changes. 

"Thou art the one indivisible Being, and 
ion-being, that which is supreme." This state- 
lent can only be understood by each one apply- 
ng it to himself. We know that we are not 
>ur bodies, for they constantly change, while 
ve remain the same identity through all the^ 
changes. We are not our "minds," for we 
:hange them whenever we find occasion to do 
o ; if we were our minds we could not change 
hem, and further, it is apparent that "change ' 
:annot see "change;" only that which is per- 
nanent can see change. That permanency is 
he Real, the immortal Man, or, as the "Voice 
)f the Silence" states it, "the Man that was, 
hat is, and will be, for whom the hour shall 
lever strike." Each is the Self, the Perceiver ; 
lon-being, yet the cause and sustainer of being ; 
LS the Gita states it in this chapter, "thou art 
he Knower and that which is to be known ;" 
'thou art the final supreme receptacle of this 
miverse" — ^the garnerer of all experience vibexv 
his universe is dissolved. At tVve exv^ oi^^ 
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Great Cycle, which includes all minor cycles, 
all beings return to the primordial state, plus 
the experience gained. The next great stream 
of evolution will proceed on the basis of the 
acquired knowledge of all beings concerned. 

"Having been ignorant of thy majesty, I 
took thee for a friend, and have called thee 
'O Krishna, O son of Yadu, O friend,' and 
blinded by my affection and presumption, I 
have at times treated thee without respect in 
sport, in recreation, in repose, in thy chair, and 
at thy meals, in private and in public ; all this 
I beseech thee, O inconceivable being, to 
forgive/' 

Krishna is to be considered as not only 
representing the Self in all beings, but as a 
Divine Being embodied in a human form. 
Arjuna had asked to see the "divine form," 
and having seen it, was awed by its g^ndcur 
and glory, and realized that he had conducted 
himself towards Krishna as a human being like 
himself, although of vastly greater learning; 
he therefore besought forgiveness for his pre- 
sumption, and asked Krishna to resume the 
form to which he was accustomed. 

Here in this ancient scripture is pictured the 

fatal error made again and again by mankind 

in the failure to tecog^mx^ ^ fixsfvcv^ \fta.cher 
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when he appears among them in human guise. 
Buddha, Jesus, and many others before and 
after them, were treated by their contem- 
poraries as ordinary human beings actuated by 
similar motives as the irest of mankind. They 
were opposed by the established interests, re- 
ligious and otherwise, because the doctrines 
they taught were destructive of the hard and 
fast conclusions upon which those interests 
were founded ; their speech and acts, although 
intended to instruct, enlighten, and benefit, 
were construed as violations of law and cus- 
tom, and were frequently characterized a^ 
criminal in nature. Even among their im- 
mediate disciples, suspicion, doubt, jealousy, 
fear, resentment and self-interest were to be 
found, none of which could have had existence 
had the real nature of the teacher been under- 
stood. These conditions prevented the true re- 
lation between teacher and disciple which is so 
necessary to the latter if he would benefit fully 
from that relation. It is true that all the dis- 
ciples learned something in spite of their de- 
fects, but it is also true that the lack of intuitive 
perception of the divine nature of their teach- 
ers was the most important factor in the failure 
of those disciples to truly transmit the teaeK- 
ings they had received; for t\\at \^c?^ 0^^%^^ 
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the door in themselves through which the 
divine enlightenment could come. Even Ar- 
juna, loyal and devoted disciple as he was, had 
failed to perceive the wondrous nature of his 
teacher. It was not until that teacher by his 
favor and power had caused "the divine eye" 
in Arjuna to open that the ability to See on lliat 
plane of substance was gained. It is. natural 
to suppose that Arjuna had by his unshaken 
confidence and constant devotion arrived at a 
stage of development where such help was 
merited. 

It might be well for students of Theosophy 
to consider whether they may not have made 
a similar mistake in regard to Those who 
brought the message of Theosophy to the 
Western world, and so kept closed the only 
door through which direct help could come. 

In the closing portion of the chapter Krishna 
says: "I am not to be seen, even as I have 
shown myself to thee, by study of the Vedas 
(scriptures), nor by mortifications, nor alms- 
giving, nor sacrifices. I am to be approached 
aad seen and known in truth by means of that 
devotion which has me alone as the object." 

The following, written by one of the Teach- 
ers^ may serve as an explanation of the fore- 
going paragraph. "IsYvw^lt^, >Jcvt. ^-^vrvv Vcv \!oa.ti^ 
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is untouched by any troubles, works, fruit of 
works, or desires, and when a firm position is 
assumed, with the end in view of reaching 
union with spirit through concentration. He 
(that spirit) comes to the aid of the lower 
self and raises it gradually to higher planes." 
The "firm position" and concentration are one 
and the same ; it means a life-time's devotion, 
an acting for and as the Self in all things. 

"He whose actions are for me alone, who 
esteemeth me the supreme goal, who is my 
servant only, without attachment to the results 
of action and free from enmity towards any 
creature, cometh to me, O son of Pandu." 



I 



CHAPTER XII. 



i* 



THE word "faith" as used in this chap- 
ter has a far deeper meaning than 
is usually given it. To have faith, is the hold- 
ing of a conviction of the truth of that upon 
which one's faith is fixed. There are many 
"faiths" in the world, some adopted because 
of ignorance, credulity and superstition; oth- 
ers, because they appeal to the desires of their 
adherents ; others again, because of the partial 
truths they hold. That which is lacking in all 
of these is "knowledge," for a conviction held 
in ignorance only perpetuates ignorance and 
its results ; a conviction held from desire only 
perpetuates desires and their results; a con- 
viction held because of partial truths perceived 
indicates a little knowledge, but not enough 
to distinguish the error that is always mixed 
with partial truths. The "faith" spoken of 
by Krishna is that which is founded on self- 
knowledge — or knowledge of the Self as being 
All, and in All. A reliance upon that Supreme 
SeJf, and an identification of one's Self with 
It, presents an unch^iTv^Tv^ ^xv^ ^^xvOk^xv^^biSsS*. 
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basis from which the Truth in regard to Man 
and all Nature may be perceived. "True faith" 
can only exist when founded upon right 
knowledge. 

In the reply of Krishna which closes the 
eleventh chapter, these words are found : "I 
am to be approached and seen and known in 
truth by means of that devotion which has 
me alone as an object." Arjuna follows in the 
twelfth chapter with the question: "Among 
those of thy devotees who always thus worship 
thee, which take the ^better way, those who 
worship the indivisible and unmanifested, or 
those who serve thee as thou now art?" 

Krishna's reply embodies the following: 
"For those whose hearts are fixed on the un- 
manifested the la'boT is greater, because the 
path which is not manifest is with difficulty 
attained by corporeal beings." A foot-note 
explains that "The difficulty here stated is that 
caused by the personality, which causes us to 
see the Supreme as different apd separate from 
ourselves." The tendency of human beings 
is to think and act as persons in their relations 
with other human beings and with manifested 
nature in general, and although they may 
ardently desire to act "for an4 as fet *ti6S.V 
they Sad themselves constant\-y la\\m^ ■vi'sA^t 
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the sway of the purely personal feeling of 
separateness. 

The words "Or those who serve thee as 
thou now art," refer to the form in which 
Krishna was best known to Arjuna. That 
this was a human form is indicated in the 
previous chapter, where Arjuna says, "Having 
been ignorant of thy majesty, I took thee for 
a friend, and have called thee *0 Krishna, 
son of Yadu, O friend,* and blinded by my 
affection and presumption, I have at times 
treated thee without respect, in sport, in rec- 
reation, in thy chair, and at thy meals, in 
private and in public; all this, I beseech tihee, 
O inconceivable being, to forgive." In this 
sentence Arjuna recognizes Krishna as a 
divine incarnation, a being who had reached 
perfection and who had voluntarily incarnated 
in order to help those still struggling in "this 
ocean of incarnations and death." That such 
divine incarnations have not been infrequent, 
both before and since the time of Kirishna, is 
shown by a study of the world's great re- 
ligions; the rationale and meaning of such 
incarnations is clearly shown in the "Secret 
Doctrine." 

The course of every Ai^MtvaL — tlvA each one 
of us is just that — ^is first ^ t^c.o^xisJC\Q^ '^svtJsw 
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ae knowledge must exist, and an ardent de- 
■e to obtain that knowledge. Then comes a 
arch for the source of that knowledge; in 
at search lies the danger for the seeker. He 
ids many teachers, each with a separate claim 
knowledge. While as yet he has no means 
determining the true from the false, he 
ill accept ignorantly that teacher or teaching 
hich accords with his ideas and desires. 
lis unfortunately is the course of most seek- 
s. But there are to be found others who 
:amtne carefully the fundamental bases of 
e teachings offered, and who will accept only 
at one whose foundational propositions can 
^ so universally applied that their truth he- 
mes self-evident. 

A resume of the previous chapters will show 
at Krishna pointed out to Arjuna tiie various 
■rms of belief and practice — or devotion — 
■Ilowed by men, and that these, though partial 
id erroneous, would finally lead to the one 
ruth if the seeker was sincere and devoted 
his search for it. At the same time the 
ne Reality or Truth was shown to be access- 
le to all men, and to be the highest, most 
rect and noblest path, leading to understand- 
g, wisdom and true happiness. 
"Bat If thou shouldst be uiva^Ae a* o'"^^* 
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steadfastly to fix thy heart and mind on me, 
strive then O Dhananjaya, to find me by con- 
stant practice in devotion." Steadfastness is 
gained by a constant endeavor to become stead- 
fast. 

"If after constant practice, thou art still 
unable, follow me by actions performed for 
me; for by doing works for me thou shalt 
attain perfection." The works referred to are 
special ones, designed and performed for the 
sake of the Supreme, all tending towards an 
elimination of the "personal idea" of separate- 
ness. 

"But if thou art unequal even to this, then, 
being self-restrained, place all thy works, 
failures and successes alike, on me, abandon- 
ing in me the fruit of every action. For knowl- 
edge is better than constant practice, medita- 
tion is superior to knowledge, renunciation of 
the fruit of action to meditation; final 
emancipation immediately results from such 
renunciation." It has been said that the 
Source of all beings is One; that the goal is 
One; but that the Path varies with each 
pilgrim. Hence each pilgrim is at a point 
of evolution or development where one or 
other of the steps pies^^isled is within reach. 
Each of these steps \s s\vQWTv\.o\ifcVa.^vM^\»^ 
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the direction of the goal, but the aspirant must 
see them as (mly steps, the condition of his 
success being that he must ever keep the goal — 
union with the Higher Self — in view. 

"Being self-restrained," means holding the 
personal self in abeyance. "Place all thy 
works, failures and successes alike, on me, 
abandoning in me the fruit of every action," 
hardly needs an explanation; for the same 
instruction has been given so often in previous 
chapters of the Gita, such as — "Freedom comts 
from a renunciation of self-interest in the fruit 
of one's actions." Self-interest is always a mat- 
ter of thinldng; we can have no attachment 
for an)rthing that we do not think about, nor 
can we have any dislike for a thing we do not 
think about ; so if we find confronting us things 
right to be done, we should do them, regard- 
less of whether they promise success or failure 
:o ourselves. Krishna says that final emancipa- 
tion immediately results from such renuncia- 
tion, thus placing complete renunciation as 
attainment of the goal. Renunciation is supe- 
rior to meditation, because it is by meditation 
upon the end in view that renunciation comes ; 
meditation is superior to knoiN\e4?,ft \«.':a.^!k•iR. 
■igAt knowledge produces ri^l Tue.i*AalC\ci^-, 
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knowledge is ibetter than constant practice, 
because practice begets knowledge. 

The remainder of the chapter should be read 
in connection with these notes, for there 
Krishna speaks of the qualities possessed by 
those who follow the path he shows. The 
chapter ends with these words, "But those 
who seek this sacred ambrosia — ^the religion 
of immortality — even as I have explained it, 
full of faith, intent on me above all others, 
and united to devotion, are my most beloved." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IN The Path magazine of October, 1890, 
Wm. Q. Judge published this Thirteenth 
Chapter entire, prefacing the publication with 
the following words : 

"There are nowadays many professors of 
occultism, just as years ago there was a nu- 
merous brood of those who pretended to know 
about the philosopher's stone. Both, however, 
were and are learned chiefly in repeating what 
they have heard of as occultism, with no sub- 
stance or reality underneath all the profession. 
Now, as then, the mere incidentals of the true 
occultist's practice are thought of, spoken 
about, and pursued. Phenomena or the power 
to produce them constitute the end and aim 
of these searchers' efforts. But seek as we 
may, we will not find among them real knowl- 
edge, real experience, true initiation. Being 
on the wrong path, deluded by false light, 
they cannot do aught but mystify, annoy, and 
deceive those who put their trust in them. 
During the days of Rosicrucian fame there 
was some excuse for the mass of seekers^ b\it 
since the old Hindu works \\ave\i^corcvfc. ^•^v.$i^^:- 
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ally known to everyone, that exculpation is at 
an end ; for on every hand the note of warning 
is sounded, and everywhere are signs that show 
in what direction lies the true path. Particular- 
ly is this so in that wonderful book, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, In it however void of 
phenomena, however unattractive in respect to 
bait for psychic emotion, it points out the 
way, declares the mystic science, true devotion, 
right action." 

It has been said of this chapter that it con- 
tains the whole of occultism, by which is 
meant, that all-inclusive occultism which be- 
gins with the highest point of perception and 
realization — ^the Self within, and which regards 
action and reaction on every plane of manifes- 
tation, as the process by which individual and 
universal power and wisdom are attained. 

That which stands in the way of knowl- 
edge is ignorance, and from the point of view 
of true occultism, the root of all ignorance 
lies in misconceptions as to one's own essential 
nature. 

In this chapter Krishna treats of devotion 

by means of the discrimination of the body 

from the soul, meaning thought and action 

based upon a knowledge oi vfhat is body and 

what is soul He then speiks oi "^\^ ^^tv^- 
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able body" as including not only the physical 
form, but such el^nents as the following: 
Ahankarchegotism, Buddhp-intellect or judge- 
ment, the unmanif est, invisible spirit ; the ten 
centers of action, the mind and the five objects 
of sense; desire, aversion, pleasure and pain, 
persistency of life, and firmness, the power of 
cohesion. In this statement are included all 
that the ordinary mind conceives of as con- 
scious existence, and purposely so, for if we 
are to arrive at an understanding of what is 
permanent, we must first see clearly what is 
impermanent and perishable. 

In the divisions given by Krishna, Ahankara 
is placed first because in it is to be found the 
main cause of differences. Ahankara is the 
tendency to identify ourselves with forms and 
conditions; from that self-identifying attach- 
ment all the variations proceed; intellect or 
judgment is based upon that self-identification, 
as are all the likes and dislikes, modes, and 
channels of action. 

If we can grasp the idea of the perishable 
nature of -^Aanfearo-egotism, the perishable 
nature of the other elements can be under- 
stood. It is a fact that we do identify our- 
selves with the ever-changing pemVsaJ^^V^^ , 
and with its conditions and re\^\\oT\s», ^\v\^ 
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are also ever-changing. We say, "I am happy, 
or I am sad," "I am sick or I am well," "I 
am contented or I am dissatisfied," all of these 
expressions being due to some form or con- 
dition which is changeable. We should ob- 
serve that the self-identif)ring attachment is 
chiefly concerned with the present form and 
conditions, although we are aware that other 
forms and conditions have existed in the past, 
to which we were attached by like or dislike, 
and that still others will exist in the future. 

Through all the changes of the past we have 
gone ; through all the changes of the future we 
must go. The past changes have perished; 
the present changes are perishing; the future 
changes will also perish; but "we" remain 
through them all, unchanged and unchang- 
ing. If we can grasp this idea and hold to it, 
we will have taken the first step towards right 
knowledge and freedom, for, as an ancient 
sage has put it, "The soul is the Perceiver ; is 
assuredly vision itself pure and simple; un- 
modified ; and looks directly upon ideas." In 
this chapter are the following statements of 
a similar kind: "I am the knower in every 
mortal body;" "As a single sun illuminateth 
the whole world, even so dio>i?cv ^^ Otv^ S^vdt 
illumine every body ;" "Ke^Vvo ^^^^^^^x^V 
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reme Being existing alike imperishable in all 
perisha1;)le things, sees indeed;" "Perceiving 
the same lord present in everything and every- 
where, he does not by the lower sdf 
(Ahankara) destroy his own soul, but goeth 
to the supreme end." 

It must be apparent to every one who thinks, 
that to be immortal necessitates being change- 
less, for that which changes has no stability. 
There could not be a continuity of conscious- 
ness even through one physical existence, un- 
less there is permanence of identity ; the same 
"I" has noted the conditions, ideas, and feelings 
from childhood up to the present time, and 
will note than through all the years to come. 

This Western mind of ours finds a difficulty 
in reconciling "changelessness" with "progres- 
sion ;" this is because of Ahankara, the tend- 
ency to identify ourselves with forms and 
conditions. Forms and conditions do change, 
but not of themselves; there is That which 
causes change to succeed change, and That is 
the indwelling spirit, whith continually impels 
the instruments It has evolved towards further 
perfection. So progress and evolution mean an 
unfolding from within outward, a constant im- 
pulsion towards a better and better instrument 
for the use of the Spirit — Wxt Se\i ^wVOcvvcv. 
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"The Spirit in the body is called Maheswara, 
the Great Lord, the spectator, the admonisher, 
the sustainer, the enjoyer, and also Paramatma, 
the highest soul." This sentence really tells 
the whole story; the Spirit sees, rectifies, 
sustains and enjoys through Its instrument 
or vehicle ; the ideal of progress is a perfected 
vehicle which, will contact and reflect in the 
highest sense all worlds and all beings. 

The term "body" has been used throughout 
this chapter, but it must not be supposed that 
only the physical body is meant. The physical 
body is included in the term, because itself is 
the product of involution and evolution from 
higher states of substance or matter. Krishna 
says "Know that Prakriti or nature, (sub- 
stance), and Purusha the spirit, are without 
beginning. And know that the passions and 
the three qualities are sprung from Nature. 
Nature or prakriti is said to be that which 
operates in producing cause and effect in 
actions." There can be no action unless there 
is something to be acted upon ; that something 
is the highest substance ; it is that which fills all 
space, and from which all denser forms of sub- 
stance or matter have been evolved, and within 
which they are contained. Thus, the body rep- 
resents on this plane 2l\\ iVv^ o>Jcv^t ^v-ax.^^ q.^ ^>^ 
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Stance from which it has been evolved; it is 
surrounded by, and connected with them. A 
study of the Seven Principles of Man will 
give an understanding of this statement, if it 
is remembered that Man, the Thinker, is not 
any of his principles ; they are his vehicles or 
instruments. 

"Individual spirit or Purusha is said to 
be the cause of experiencing pain and pleasure" 
(through the connection with nature found 
in the instrument) ; "for spirit, when invested 
with matter or prakriti experienceth the qual- 
ities that proceed from prakriti; its connection 
with these qualities" (and self -identification 
with them) "is the cause of its rebirth in good 
and evil wombs." 

Krishna says that "the passions and the 
three qualities are sprung from nature" 
(prakriti). The three qualities represent at- 
tachment to bodily existence through love of 
that which is good and pleasant (sattva) ; 
through a propensity for passion and desire 
(rajas) ; and through heedlessness, which de- 
stroys the power of judgment. They are all 
due to self-identification with one form or an- 
other of bodily existence. 

That which informs and moves ^.11 vaaxs.- 
ifestation is the One, Spirit. TVvaX. ^v^^\X. ^'^ 
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the Real and Permanent in all forms and be- 
ings; as Krishna says ''it is wisdom itself, 
the object of wisdom, and that which is to be 
gained by wisdom;" it is "the receptacle and 
the seed;" it is the power to perceive, the 
consciousness, the life in all things. It is the 
cause of all manifestation and the holder of 
all knowledge gained thereby. Causing and 
perceiving change, It changes not. All power 
and all law proceed from It, are inherent in 
It. This is the meaning of "Spirit," where 
Krishna says in conclusion : "Those who with 
the eye of wisdom thus perceive what is the 
difference between the body and Spirit, and 
the destruction of the illusion of objects, go 
to the Supreme." By the "illusion of objects" 
is meant, the seeing of the objects as diflferent 
from Spirit. Each object may be called an 
expression of Spirit through various evolved 
vehicles, whether these be called atoms, mol- 
ecules, or forms composed of them. 

In the "Voice of the Silence," a statement 
of the same import may be ranembered : "The 
eye of Spirit— the eye which never closes, the 
eye for which there is no veil in all her 
(Nature's) kingdoms." 

All creatures, being essentially Spirit, strive 
(^consciously or uncoTvsdo>\^Vj'^ \.o x^a5aT.^\isRk 
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Spiritual bein^ through contact psychical and 
physical with all manifested nature; some by 
meditation ; some by service ; some — mistakenly 
— by selfishness through separateness. While 
all paths lead to the Supreme, it is only when 
the Permanent as distinguished from the 
Perishable is realized, that erroneous paths are 
forsaken and the true Path followed. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THIS chapter, like all the chapters in the 
Gita, speaks of but one Supreme devotion, 
to which all other forms of human devotion 
must eventually give way, as the pilgrim strives 
for perfection. 

"The great Brahma,*' here refers to prakriti, 
matter or nature, for matter or nature is the 
cause of all action throughout the universe, 
as it is the basis by which action may take 
place. There can be no action unless there is 
something to be acted upon, hence, spirit and 
substance are held to be without beginning, that 
is, co-eternal and co-existent. 

As there are great periods of non-man- 
ifestation as well as of manifestation, so for 
Spirit or Consciousness, and 'Substance or 
matter, there must be periods of latency and 
periods of activity which are synchronous with 
each other. 

Prakriti or substance is "the womb" in which 
the Self or Spirit places "the seed" of thought 
or idea; from this, action and evolution begin. 

The following c\2LSs\fvc^.\Aow ^xA ^\^^\sfi.iv5j^ 
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Df the three qualities illustrates the vital dif- 
ference between the ancient, true psychology 
)f the East, and what is termed Western 
)sycholi^y. Both abound in classifications; 
hose of the East are much more numerous 
han those of the West and cover a far wider 
eld; Western psycholc^ in its classifications 
efers solely to mental states. The psychology 
f the Gita and the ancient sages classifies 
he moral states, treating the mental states as 
lere effects produced by moral conditions. 
lerein lies the secret of the hold the Gita 
as had all down the ages, and continues to 
lave increasingly. It lays bare unsuspected 
■ases of error ; it discloses the most subtle 
orms of self-delusion; it marks out the true 
ourse so painstakingly that the dullest mind 
annot fail to grasp a clear perception of the 
ath to true knowledge. 

"The three great qualities called sattva, 
ajas, and lamas — light, or truth ; passion or 
esire ; and indifference or darkness — are born 
rom nature, and bind the imperishable soul to 
he body. The binding is by the attachment of 
he self or soul to the qualities perceived in na- 
ure. The sattva quality brais \» t^A-ife. 
'irough attachment to knowYti^e w^^ "^^sa*. 
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which is pleasant; the fruit of righteous acts 
appertains to sattz/a. 

Rajas is of the nature of desire, producing 
thirst and propensity ; it binds the soul through 
action and its consequences. Being separative 
and compelling in quality, its fruit is gathered h 
in pain. ^^ 

Tamos is of the nature of indifference or 
darkness ; as the chapter states, it is the deluder 
of all creatures ; it imprisoneth the Ego in a 
body through heedless folly, sleep and idleness; ^^ 
ignorance, delusion and folly exist where tamas 
prevails. 

Every human being is attached to physical 
existence through these qualities ; it must not 
be supposed, however, that one of these qual- i 
ities is present in one individual and absent in ' 
others, for all three qualities belong to nature 1^ 
and are participated in by every living being. 
The differences in human beings are found in 
the degrees of attraction which each one has 
for one or other of the qualities. As the chapter 
recites, "when tamas and rajas are overcome, | 
then sattva prevaileth;" "when sattva and 
tamas are hidden, then rajas prevaileth ;'[ 
"when sattva and rajas diminish, then tamas is 
chiefly acting." 

Once the student vitvAeT^\axv^^ >(>c«. T^^\xix^ ^^ 
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these three qualities or attractions found in 
physical existence, he is prepared to examine 
his own disposition in regard to them. Has 
he clearness of perception? Is he of a quiet 
andi peaceful nature? Is he attached to knowl- 
edge and that which is pleasant? If so, the 
quality of Sattva is there to some degree, even 
if only for the time being. To the individual, 
Sattva IS that which seems good to him, even 
though his prevailing quality be Rajas or 
Tamas; so the bee seeks and appreciates the 
sweetness in the flower, but is ignorant of the 
flower's nature or purpose. While every form 
in the three kingdoms of nature has its own 
peculiar quality, whether consciously or un- 
consciously expressed, yet the perceptions 
of these qualities depend upon the nature of 
the perceiver, his understanding and knowl- 
edge. Good and evil are relative ; Nature may 
not be classified as part good and part bad. 
The goodness, the passion and desire, the ig- 
norance, indifference and folly are in ourselves. 
The path to Sattvic perception and perfection 
b^ns with the feeling of responsibility for 
thought, word and deed, and ends in unselfish- 
ness. 

The characteristics of Rajas aTe\oN^ o^ ^^"^"^i 
activity in action — ^meaning the VvoX^m?, ^^ ^"^- 



^ 
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ternal action as the end in view ; the initiatii^ a 
of works; restlessness and inordinate desire, i 
producing thirst and propensity for possessions ^ 
of any and every kind; loudness of speech; 
obtrusiveness in manner and action, and self- 
assertion in many ways. j:j 

Tamas shows itself in "indifference or dark- 3 
ness," as the chapter notes. Here it would 
seem that "indifference" and "darkness" arc 
synonymous terms ; for that which we call in- 
difference arises from ignorance of the true 
nature of things, events, and beings; it might 
be called the selfishness of ignorance. There 
are, of course, many degrees of Tamas, as 
many in fact as there are minds, for Tamas 
is indicated wherever there is ignorance, folly, 
idleness, and delusion in any degree. 

Thus one may express Sattvic-Rajasic or 
Sattvic-Tamasic qualities ; Rajasic-Tamasic or 
Rajasic-Sattvic ; Tamasic-Sattvic or Tamasic- 
Rajasic, in variable and varying degrees at dif- 
ferent times according as one is carried away 
by personal feeling. 

Even Sattva may be of that kind which ex- 
presses a harmless selfishness; the love of 
knowledge, of goodness and pleasantness for 
one's own sake, or \ive dom^ of righteous acts 
for the reward wVvieVv loWo^^^^^N^^v^^^^^'^ 
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bring a fair and pleasant existence, the results 
obtained from than are temporary, and at the 
same time bind one to physical existence. 

The highest path, and that which leads to 
emancipation, is "separation from the three 
qualities." Of course, there is in reality no 
separation possible in the ordinary sense of the 
word; "separation" here means non-identifi- 
cation. It is Ahankara, self-identifying at- 
tachment with the ever-changing forms, con- 
ditions and relations of physical existence that 
makes the real "separation'* and binds men 
to re-birth in a world, which they make one 
of infinitely more suffering than of joy. "He, 
O son of Pandu, who doth not hate these qual- 
ities — ^illumination, action and delusion — when 
they appear, nor longeth for them when they 
disappear ; who, like one who is of no party, 
sitteth as one unconcerned about the three 
qualities and undisturbed by them, who being 
persuaded that the three qualities exist, is not 
moved by them ; who is of equal mind in pain 
and pleasure, . . with those who like or dis- 
like . . the same whether praised or blamed ; 
equally minded in honor or disgrace ; the same 
toward friendly or unfriendly side, engaging 
only in necessary actions, such an otve,Vva.\.Vv'$>\\\- 
tnoanted the qualities,'* 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Ti yr EN say that the Ashwattha, the eternal 
i ▼ X sacred tree, grows with its roots above 
and its branches below, and the leaves of which 
are the Vedas; he who knows this knows the 
Vedasr 

In these words Krishna presents a symbol 
used by men to indicate the universe as an 
eternal evolutionary stream, proceeding from 
a changeless Source. This Source, though 
changeless Itself, produces change in ever- 
increasing differentiations throughout the great 
period of manifestation. When the limit of 
differentiation is reached, the same impulse 
gradually indraws all differentiations toward 
homogeneity. This evolutionary process is 
graphically symbolized in the Secret Doctrine 
as the Great Breath, with its periodical out- 
breathing and inbreathing. Neither the "out- 
breathing" nor the "inbreathing," nor both 
together, describe or constitute the Great 
Breath, for these are actions by That which has 
the power to so act. Ks KT\i!M\a states it in 
this chapter, "It is t\ve Ytytcv^nA ^-^vrvx. ^x^^s. 
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which floweth the never-endtng stream of con- 
ditioned existence." 

"The leaves of which are the Vedas," refers 
specifically to the sacred scripture of the time; 
at the same time it should be understood as 
applicable to sacred scriptures of all times, 
for these are but formulations by men of por- 
tions of the eternal verities; formulations 
which present in concrete form such spiritual, 
philosophical and ethical ideals as exist among 
men at the time of formulation. These form- 
ulations are here properly symbolized by 
"leaves," for they shoot forth from the 
branches (the three qualities), have their 
period of manifestation and are replaced by 
other "leaves". 

"Its form is not thus understood by men; 
it has no beginning, nor can its present consti- 
tution be understood, nor has it any end." 
This sentence may be comprehended better if 
read in connection with the second paragraph 
of the chapter: "It is even a portion of my- 
self which, having assumed life in this world 
of conditioned existence, draweth together the 
five senses and the mind in order that it may 
obtain a body and may leave it again." This 
power to draw tc^ether andlo 4\s^'C5,t\%'&^!&. 
of the Supreme Spirit ; it is ftie StW, '&*."^«3^ 
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Man, "a portion of myself" in every human 
form, as well as in all forms. It is not thus 
understood by men who are bound by Ahan- 
kara, the self-identifying tendency of the thir- 
teenth chapter, but it may be realized by "those 
who are free from pride of self and whose 
discrimination is perfected, who have prevailed 
over the fault of attachment to action, who are 
constantly employed in devotion to meditation 
upon the Supreme Spirit, who have renounced 
desire and are free from the influence of the 
opposites known as pleasure and pain." 
Knowledge of the Supreme Spirit comes from 
identification with It; realization comes from 
dwelling upon the thing to be realized. The 
"power to perceive" is the very essence of our 
being, our perceptions are not that power, they 
are the exercise of it ; our perceptions are the 
bases of our actions ; it is because we identify 
ourselves with our perceptions that we are 
deluded and bound by the actions that flow 
from them. 

"There are two kinds of beings in the world, 
the one divisible, the other indivisible; the 
divisible is all things and the creatures" — ^that 
is, all forms and objects of every kind, since 
every form and object \^ comi^osed of minor 
forms or expressions oi V\i^ ox coxs&^v^v^&tnsss.. 
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^r bodies, for instance,' are composed of 
oineral, v^[etable and animal lives and sub-. 
tance; these are borrowed from the three 
ingdoms below us and are returned to them ; 
;encc the term "divisible". "The indivisible 
s called Kutastka, or he who standeth on high 
naflFected". In every composite form — and 
11 forms are that — ^there is a synthetic con- 
ciousness which has evolved and sustains that 
orm ; that synthetic power is unaffected by 
ny changes in the form. In Man Kutastha 
/ould seem to indicate the Divine Ego, whose 
ivinity and spiritual nature remain as such 
trough all forms and changes. 

"But there is another spirit designated as the 
Supreme Spirit — Paramatma — which perme- 
tes and sustains the three worlds. As I am 
bove the divisibfe and superior to the indivis- 
ile, therefore both in the world arid in the 
Vrfar am I known as the Supreme Spirit. 
le who being not deluded knoweth me thus 
s the Supreme Spirit, knoweth all things and 
worships me under every form and condition." 

Devotion through Knowledge of the Su- 
ireme Spirit begins with a, recognition that 
here is but one Spirit, the source and sustainer 
■f everything that exists. As the Upanishads 
3y "the Self shines in a\\, tul m ^ '■*. Ckiss. 
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not shine forth". The Sdf is in all things, 
and all things are in the Self. Whatever there 
may be of "shining"' through any form or 
under any condition, that "shining" is from 
and of the Self. If this is recognized and 
admitted, we must begin to regard all things 
and beings in that light and act towards them 
upon that basis ; in this way we act for and as 
the Self, and as we hold to and follow that 
practice, all ideas, habits and desires that con- 
flict become overcome little by little, until at 
last we have the supreme power for good that 
comes with selflessness. 



CHAPTER XVI 

IN this chapter Krishna begins with an enu- 
meration of the "godlike" qualities. It 
will be noted that these qualities or virtues 
are not so numerous as they are comprehensive 
and complementary, and that, taken as a whole, 
they fully express the title under which they 
are assembled — a godlike nature. 

When we come to examine these qualities 
from the modern point of view and compare 
one with another, we may find it difficult to 
reconcile some with others: as for instance, 
"power" and "fearlessness" with "freedom 
from conceit". Our individualistic tendencies 
incline us to think that a sense of superiority 
is necessarily present with power and the 
absence of fear. And again, if we take the 
simplest, most definite and most easily under- 
stood of these qualities, "not speaking of the 
faults of others", we see only a pale and nega- 
tive virtue. Yet fault-finding is the most uni- 
versal and most insidious expression of con- 
ceit and self-assertion. Speaking of and 
pointing out the faults of others is a nvc^^NxvOcv 
liiBsquerades under many forms oi N\t\>\^ '^>a\. 
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in reality it is used to hide our own faults and 
present the appearance of a righteousness we 
do not possess — a vice which perpetuates self- 
delusion and negatives every apparent virtue. 
St. Paul, the Initiate, in I. Corinthians, Chap. 
XIII, says in this regard : 

"Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.' 

Charity implies the possession of all the 
virtues, for they are all included in it ; it implies 
the absence of fault-finding and condemnation, 
But charity is not negative ; that which makes 
charity effective is knowledge, not sentiment; 
hence the need of discriminating between wha1 
are here called "godlike" and "demoniacal" 
natures. 

We must therefore enquire into the meaning 
of Discrimination. It is a faculty, or power, 
whose range and value depend entirely upor 
the knowledge and understanding of the indi- 
vidual using it. All men use this faculty but 
in as many different degrees as exist between 
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the densest ignorance and the highest intelli- 
gence and wisdom. It may be called the 
ability to do the right thing, at the right time, 
and in the right place, on every plane of action. 
This necessitates a universal point of view, an 
understanding that covers the whole of nature, 
and a universal application of both. 

The ancient wisdom of the Gita begins with 
universals and descends into particulars, this 
being the course of evolution. It posits One 
Spirit as animating all beings and all forms, 
and shows the universe to consist of an aggre- 
gation of evolved beings of innumerable 
grades, each with its own form and tendencies, 
and each acting according to its own acquired 
nature. Whatever accords with the acquired 
nature of each being, will appear to it as good ; 
whatever obstructs or opposes it, will appear 
as evil ; this being true, it is self-evident that 
good and evil are not things in themselves, 
but are appearances due to the attitude of the 
perceiver towards things, forms, conditions 
and circumstances. 

No such considerations as the above could be 
addressed to any being lower than Man, be- 
cause he alone, of all those in physical forms, 
has reached that point of development of his 
acquired nature which enables him to grasp 
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that which is above, as well as that which is 
below, and permits him to extend his range of 
perceptions in all directions. He has reached 
that point at which he can know himself to be 
Immortal, and may, if he wills, bring his ac- 
quired nature in accord with his own spiritual 
nature. All of his perceptions are of the "pairs 
of opposites*'; without these he could never i 
find himself, nor understand the natures of ' 
those who are struggling to free themselves 
from the binding force of self-identification 
with forms and conditions. 

It must be understood that Man, the Eternal 
Pilgrim, is not his perceptions, for they are 
always relative. In all perceptions are to be 
found "the pairs of opposites", for no percep- 
tion could exist without them. Without dark- 
ness, there could be no perception of light; 
without pain, there could be no perception of 
pleasure; without sorrow, there could be no 
perception of joy ; without sin, there could be 
no perception of holiness. That these percep- 
tions are all relative to the Perceiver is shown 
in the fact that what is light to some is dark- 
ness to others; pleasure to some is pain to 
others ; joy to some is sorrow to others ; holi- 
ness to some is sin to others. 

It is the lack of understanding of these facts 
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in nature that produces every kind of "demoni- 
acal nature," and there are many kinds. There 
are those who "know not the nature of action 
nor of cessation from action" ; those who "deny 
that the universe has any truth in it, saying it 
is not governed by law, declaring that it hath 
no Spirit" ; those who "seek by injustice and 
the accumulation of wealth for the gratification 
of their own lusts and appetites"; there are 
those who esteem "themselves very highly, self- 
willed, and full of pride, ever in pursuit of 
riches, they perform worship with hypocrisy 
and not even according to ritual (that which is 
known) but only for outward show ; indulging 
in pride, selfishness, ostentation, power, lust 
and anger, they detest me (the One Spirit) who 
am in their bodies and in the bodies of others." 
What an arraignment this is of present day 
religions and systems of thought! All sects 
present formulas which must be accepted on 
faith, but which cannot be proved to be true. 
Many systems of thought affirm the unproven 
and unprovable and deny the obvious facts of 
experience, thus ignoring law and justice in 
the universe; they deny the effects they per- 
ceive, on one side of nature, and affirm as self- 
existent the effects they perceive of an opposite 
kind, deluding themselves by offsetting one ef- 
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feet against the other, and never perceiving the 
Cause of both effects. None of these religions 
and systems of thought as represented by 
their adherents have the faintest suspicion that 
they are but repetitions of the errors of past 
times and peoples ; yet such is the fact known 
to every student of ancient literatures, religions 
and sciences, who has gained discrimination 
by means of "the pairs of opposites." 

As before said, true; discrimination proceeds 
from a universal point of view, an understand- 
ing that covers the whole of nature, and a uni- 
versal application of both. The universal point 
of view is that all manifested nature, including 
all things below Man, Man himself, arid all 
beings above Man, as well as all forms, de- 
grees of substance, and elements, have pro- 
ceeded from one Source, the One Spirit. The 
understanding comes from a realization that, 
from atom to the highest being, each is an ex- 
pression of that One Spirit; and thait from the 
faintest glimmering of perception in the low- 
est kingdom to the heights of Divine Knowl- 
edge, the path is the same for all under Law. 
Then comes the application of the knowledge 
gained. 

The student must raise himself beyond "the 
influence of the pairs of opposites." He must 
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see that these are but the means and modes 
necessary to give him ever-widening percep- 
tion, and he must realize that he is the Per- 
ceiver and not any nor all of his perceptions. 
And as he raises himself above that influence, 
he wilt find others like himself, and still others 
beyond who are of a godlike nature — who love 
and understand ; who possess what appear to 
others as virtues, but which to them are but 
actions with spiritual knowledge as director; 
who understand the vices of.men to be due to 
ignorance and not to innate wickedness; and 
who hence have patience, power and fortitude, 
universal compassion, modesty and mildness. 
They know that that which makes for evil can 
be turned into that which makes for good ; that 
which makes for destructiveness can be turned 
into that which makes for constructiveness ; 
that which makes for separation and selfish- 
ness can be turned into that which makes for 
unity and selflessness. So knowing, all nature 
is theirs, every power and element in it are 
their instruments; not that the relativities of 
good and evil can or should be destroyed, but 
that the spiritual identity of all beings shall be 
realized at every stage, and only such thought 
and action prevail as will bring about a har- 
monious progress towards perfection. 
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True Discrimination distinguishes between 
good, evil, and mixed natures. It knows that 
all human beings are inherently perfectible, 
and that the imperfections exist only in the 
lower acquired nature ; that while this acquired 
nature exhibits itself in actions, its root lies 
in tendencies fostered by limited and erroneous 
conceptions. The effort is therefore not ex- 
pended in classifications of comparative good 
and evil, nor is there any condemnation of any 
being because of the state in which he is found 
to be ; but the causes that have led up to each 
state kre shown, the right basis for thought 
and action is given, the landmarks upon the 
**small old path" that leads far beyond com- 
parative good and evil are pointed out, and the 
pilgrim patiently helped, on every step of the 
way. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE twelfth chapter treats of Devotion 
through Faith founded on knowledge of 
the Supreme Spirit; the present chapter ex- 
plains the nature of the faith of those who 
while they neglect the precepts of the Scrip- 
tures (recorded sacred knowledge), yet wor- 
ship in faith. 

Krishna says that the faith of mortals is of 
three kinds and is born from their own dis- 
position, and that this faith partakes of the 
qualities of Sattva, truth; Rajas, action; and 
Tamas, indifference. These three qualities are 
specifically treated in the fourteenth chapter 
and the necessity is there shown for the seeker 
after truth to raise himself above their influ- 
ence. The twelfth, fourteenth and seventeenth 
chapters should be studied together, as they 
are intimately related. 

"The faith of each one proceeds from the 
sattva quality . . . the embodied soul being 
gifted with faith, each man is of the same na- 
ture as that ideal on which his faith is fixed." 
Here the word sattva should be given its high- 
est definition, "the power to understand,*' 
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which every embodied soul possesses, as con- 
trasted with the limitations imposed upon that 
power by those who fix their faith upon some 
ideal of seeming good. 

"Those who are of the disposition which 
ariseth from the prevalence of the sattva or 
good quality, worship the gods." "Gods" is 
a generic term covering many classes of in- 
visible beingis; here the reference, is to that 
class of being which the worshipper believes 
to be endowed with supernatural powers and 
virtues, and from which is sought guidance 
and favors. 

"Those of the quality of rajas, worship the 
celestial powers, the Yakshas and Rakshasas." 
That is, those in whom the desire for personal 
and selfish possessions and attainments pre- 
vail, seek the aid of, and attract, elemental be- 
ings who in an irresponsible way aid in such 
accomplishments; in other words, where the 
quality of rajas prevails, any external force 
that will aid in the fulfilment of desires is 
sought and welcomed, regardless of its nature 
or of the evil effect upon others. Such forces 
or beings belong to the separative and destruc- 
tive side of nature. 

"Other men in whom the dark quality of 
indifference or tamas predominates worship 
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elemental powers and the ghosts of dead men." 
Here, the elemental powers are those of the 
lowest class, and among them are the so-called 
"spirits" of the siance room, galvanized into a 
factitious presentation of life and intelligence 
by the medium and sitters. This lowest class 
of elementaries and elementals belongs to the 
grossest part of invisible nature, is nearest to 
the physical, and most easily aroused. The 
opening of the doors to this class arises from 
ignorance of man's true nature, and makes pos- 
sible the delusion which fixes the faith on im- 
permanent, irresponsible and vampirizing in- 
fluences. Tamas also predominates in "those 
who practise severe sdf-mortification , . , 
are full of hypocrisy and pride, longing for 
what is past and desiring more to come ; they, 
full of delusion, torture the powers and facul- 
ties which are in the body, and me also, who 
am in the recesses of the innermost heart ; 
know that they are of an infernal tendency." 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many kinds of self-inflicted bodily punish- 
ments and tortures prevail among certain devo- 
tees in the East as a means of development, and 
that even among Western peoples a similar 
idea at one time prevailed extensively, and per- 
haps still exists in some quarters. There is 
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no doubt that these practices had their origin 
in a misunderstanding of a phrase frequently 
used in ancient scriptures "mortification of the 
body." In this chapter Krishna sets forth very 
clearly the true meaning of that phrase in these 
words: "Honoring the gods (beings higher 
than Man), the brahmans (those who have di- 
vine knowledge), the teachers (of knowledge), 
and the wise; purity, rectitude, chastity and 
harmlessness are called mortification of the 
body/' That this is the true definition is shown 
by the fact that the body of itself is incapable 
of action, and is merely an organized aggre- 
gation of physical matter used and controlled 
by the thinker and actor within ; it is this 
thinker and actor who needs to change his 
modes of thought and action. In changing 
from one mode of thought and action to an- 
other of an opposite kind, the man finds him- 
self at war with habits which he himself estab- 
lished ; these have to be dis-established by the 
institution of habits in accord with his changed 
basis. In a true sense this is mortification of 
the body, but from within outwards, not by 
any external means. 

Similarly "austerities of speech" do not con- 
sist of a severity of tone and manner and a 
puritanical contempt for the average mortal 
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and his interests, a state due to an in-growing 
self- righteousness, but are practised and shown 
in "Gentle speech which causes no anxiety, 
which is truthful and friendly, and diligence 
in the reading of the Scriptures." 

"Mortification of the Mind" is not effected 
by imposed prayers and penances, nor by of- 
ferings to any supposed deity, but by "Serenity 
of mind, mildness of temper, silence, self-re- 
straint, and absolute straightforwardness of 
conduct." 

The chapter continues by saying "This three- 
fold mortification or austerity, practised with 
supreme faith, and by those who long not for 
a reward, is of the sattva quality." 

"But that austerity which is practised with 
hypocrisy, for the sake of obtaining respect 
for oneself, or for fame or favor, and which is 
uncertain and belonging wholly to this world, 
is of the quality of rajas." 

"Those austerities which are practised 
merely by wounding oneself, or from a false 
judgment, or for the hurting of another, are 
of the quality of tamas." 

The idea prevails among Western peoples 
that the value of a gift lies in its intrinsic 
value ; Krishna presents the contrary fact that 
the value of a gift lies entirely in the attitude 
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of mind which accompanies the gift ; this ap- 
plies to gifts and benefactions of every kind, 
whether seasonal or not; whether to friends, 
relatives, acquaintances or stranger poor; it 
would be well to remember this in the season 
of Christmas and holiday giving. 

Krishna specifies and qualifies the different 
attitudes as follows : "Those gifts which are 
bestowed at the proper time to the proper per- 
son, and by men who are not desirous of a re- 
turn, are of the sattva quality, good and of the 
nature of truth. 

"But that gift which is given with the ex- 
pectation of a return from the beneficiary, or 
with a view to spiritual benefit flowing there- 
from, or with reluctance, is of the rajas qual- 
ity, bad, and partaketh of untruth. 

"Gifts given out of place and season and to 
unworthy persons, without proper attention 
and scornfully, are of the tamos quality, wholly 
bad and of the nature of darkness.*' 

What a commentary this is upon our West- 
ern ideas of charity as ordinarily dispensed, 
and particularly upon our charitable organiza- 
tions. How many gifts or charities are be- 
stowed without a view to spiritual benefit flow- 
ing therefrom? How xcvaxv^j ^>afcs<y:l^tions are 
made to charities w\\h TeVwoXaxvR.^, ot Vt^'ws.'^ 
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desire to appear generous in the eyes of men? 
How many are given "out of place and season 
and to unworthy persons, without proper at- 
tention and scornfully?" Each one must an- 
swer for himself. It takes a very wis^ man to 
do good works without danger of doing in- 
calculable harm ; one such might by his great 
intuitive powers know whom to relieve and 
whom to leave in the mire that is their best 
teacher. The poor and wretched themselves 
will tell anyone who is able to win their con- 
fidence what disastrous mistakes are made by 
those who come from a different class and en- 
deavor to help them. Kindness and gentle 
treatment will sometimes bring out the worst 
qualities of a man or woman who has led a 
fairly presentable life when kept down by 
pain and despair. The Gita teaches that the 
causes of misery do not lie in conditions or 
circumstances, but in the mistaken ideas and 
actions of the man himself; he reaps what 
he has sown in ignorance. A better knowledge 
of the nature of man and the purpose of life is 
needed; as this is acquired, the causes of mis- 
ery are gradually eliminated, ^o greater char- 
ity can be bestowed upon suffering humanity 
than rig-ht knowledge that \ea4s to tv^V ■wi\«o.. 
The possessor of this know\e4ee ■«\^N«. S^^^i. 
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with divine sympathy for all sufferers ; he will 
relieve only such distresses as should be re- 
lieved in each and every case, while at the 
same time he will impart as much of his greater 
knowledge as the sufferer can receive and ap- 
ply. But he will not let his left hand know 
what his right hand does; he will have no 
thought of reward nor even of gratitude; he 
will simply do all that he can and the best he 
knows how to do to raise the sufferer to a 
higher plane of thought and action, while he 
affords sufficient physical relief to give a foot- 
hold. 

This chapter is the last but one of the Bhag- 
avad-Gita, and perhaps as a chapter is the most 
comprehensive one, for it presents the One 
True Faith founded upon knowledge of the 
Supreme Spirit, the Self within, the Knower 
in every mortal body, and three kinds of false 
faiths fixed upon externalities. It considers 
true practices as the natural outcome of true 
faith, in contrast with erroneous practices 
based upon false faiths. It shows clearly that 
spiritual reliance placed upon any external be- 
ing, thing or practice prevents right knowledge 
and true progress, and cannot fail to bring 
about detrimental kattmc te.?A3\\.^. 
Knowledge of and acWotv \ot ^^ ^€s5l ^K 



■«h4a 
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all — the Self within, is necessary in every 
thought, word and act, even in the provid- 
ing of food for the body. Krishna does not 
enjoin any particular kind of food ; he says that 
kind of food for each one is best ''which in- 
creases the length of days, vigor and strength, 
which keeps one free from sickness, of tranquil 
mind and contented, and which is savory, nour- 
ishing, of permanent benefit and congenial to 
the body, is that which is attractive to those in 
whom the sattva quality prevaileth/' 

There are many who fix their faith on par- 
ticular kinds of food and who endeavor to 
convert others to that particular kind of faith. 
They, like all others who fix their faith upon 
externalities, are "false pietists of bewildered 
soul." The question never is of kinds of food, 
but of fitness for each particular case; for 
when all is said and done, each body extracts 
from any kind of food only that which con- 
forms to the nature of the possessor of the 
body, and that nature is subject to change 
from within. The main thing to be observed 
is to keep the body efficient as an instrument 
for the soul who inhabits it, by whatever means 
and food may be found necessary for that pur- 
pose. Here, like and dislike ^xe ?»^\. ^.^vis. -^xA 
only the purpose of soul is cow?\^^t^^. 
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*'The food which is liked by those of the 
rajas quality is over bitter, too acid, excessively 
salt, hot, pungent, dry and burning, and causeth 
unpleasantness, pain and disease." The faith 
being fixed on desire for personal possessions 
and attainments, desire becomes cumulative; 
each object obtained only stimulates the desire 
for more; this produces corresponding and 
ctmiulative tendencies in the body. 

"Whatever food is such as was dressed the 
day before, that is tasteless or rotting, that is 
impure, is that which is preferred by those in 
whom predominates the quality of tatncts or 
indifference." Where tatnas prevails there is 
a tendency for and affiliation with the lower 
elementals and elements of nature; the de^ 
structive and disintegrating side. 

The last section of this chapter refers to the 
three- fold designation of the Supreme Spirit 
as Om, Tat, Sat, the tri-une Deity in its triple 
aspects corresponding to creation, preservation 
and destruction while re-creating, or in order 
to re-create. The word Om or Aum is at once 
an invocation of the highest within, a benedic- 
tion, an affirmation, and a promise; its proper 
use is said to lead to a realization of the Self 
within. The Aum cow\.i\xv5> ^VAaxv itself all 
the aspects and impVies v\ve\ixC\N^x%.^ ^q^\x^^^ 
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by the Supreme Spirit. It represaits the con- 
stant current of meditation which on^t to be 
carried on by every man, even while et^aged 
in the necessary duties of Ufe. There is for 
every conditioned bdi^ a target at which the 
aim is constantly directed; in the Mundakya 
Upanishad there is the following, "Om is tfie 
bow, the Self is the arrow. Brahman is called 
its aim. It is to be hit by a man who is not 
thoughtless; and then as the arrow becomes 
one with the target, he will become one with 
Brahman. Know him alone as the Sdf, and 
leave off other words. He is the bridge of the 
Immortal. Meditate on the Self as Om." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE chapter begins with this question from 
Arjuna: "I wish to learn, O great- 
armed one, the nature of abstaining from ac- 
tion and of giving up of the results of action, 
and also the difference between these two." 
The whole of the chapter is devoted to the 
answer. Not only are the nature of abstaining 
from action and the giving up of the results 
of action involved in the reply, but an under- 
standing of the very nature of action itself and 
the causes and bases of action. Relating to 
the "agents of action," Krishna says : "Learn, 
O great-armed one, that for the accomplish- 
ment of every work five agents are necessary, 
as is declared. These are, the substratum, the 
agent, the various sorts of organs, the various 
and distinct movements, and with these, as 
fifth, the presiding deities. These five agents 
are included in the performance of every act 
which a man undertaketh, whether with hi^ 
body, his speech, or his mind." Again, that 
"whoever, because of the imperfection of his 
mind, beholdeth the teal self as the agent, 
thinketh wrongly and seeVVv xvo\. ^\v5^\r \\\^ 
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thus evident that it is not the "real self that 
acts, a statement that has been 'reiterated 
throughout the previous chapters, and one that 
it is necesary to understand before the nature 
of action is comprehended. 

Prakriti or nature, is the cause of all action 
throughout the universe, as it is the basis by 
which action may take place; this is true on 
every plape of being. In the thirteenth chap- 
ter are these words : "Know that prakriti or 
nature and purusha the spirit are without be- 
ginning. And know that the passions and the 
three qualities are sprung from nature. Nature 
or prakriti is said to be that which operates 
in producing cause and effect in actions; in- 
dividual spirit or piirusha is said to be the 
cause of experiencing pain and pleasure. For 
spirit when invested with matter or prakriti 
experienceth the qualities which proceed from 
prakriti." This passage throws some light 
on the meaning of "the substratum :" it is sub- 
stance in its primordial state from which all 
differentiations proceed, and within which all 
diflFerentiations are contained, and therefore 
forms the basic agent of all action ; the word 
"agent" in the classification may be understood 
as the power which prompts to act\ow\ io\ \w- 
stance, the persomX self v/\t\\ \ts cotvcx^X.^ -^-^^ 
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limited ideas, impels the organs of the body 
and the necessary movements to carry out the 
prevailing idea. The fifth "agent" is called 
"the presiding deities"; this latter term may 
be explained in this way : our bodies are com- 
posed of small lives of many different kinds, 
each of those kinds acting only in response to 
particular impulses; each class acts according 
to its own nature, and as a class constitutes 
a hierarchy of being, devas or deities. 

It is understood, of course, that That from 
which all power to perceive or to cause action 
emanates is the Self of All; that power be- 
comes particularized, so to speak, in the Indi- 
vidual Self, who on higher planes is the im- 
peller of actions on those planes ; on the physi- 
cal plane, the Personal self is but a temporary 
aspect of the Individual Self, this aspect being 
sometimes called the "false ego" because of its 
delusion; it is this personal self which con- 
sciously or unconsciously to itself impels the 
lives in his bodily organs to action. 

Now we may understand better this passage 
from the fifth chapter : "the devotee who knows 
the divine truth thinketh 'I am doing nothing* 
in seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, eating, 
moving, sleeping, \iteaL\yv\xv^\ ^n^w^\nrxv ^^eak- 
ing, letting go or U\cm^, o^^xCvcv^ eye O^^ivw^N^ta. 
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yeSy he sayeth, 'the senses and organs move 
)y natural impulse to their appropriate ob- 
ects/ " It has been said that the Self neither 
lets nor is acted upon ; this must be true also 
>f the Personal self, for, as the thirteenth chap- 
ter says : "the spirit in the body is called Mah- 
eswara, the Great Lord, the spectator, the ad- 
tnonisher, thesustainer, the enjoyer, and also 
the Paramatma, the highest soul." The self 
or spirit in the body is deluded by the three 
qualities perceived in nature, liked or disliked, 
and identifies itself with the actions it induces. 
"He who seeth that all his actions are per- 
formed by nature only, and that the self within 
is not the actor, sees indeed." There is also 
this passage, "The path of action is obscure. 
That man who sees inaction in action and ac- 
tion in inaction is wise among men." 

If we reconstruct our ideas in regard to 
action as above indicated, it will throw a new 
light on karmic responsibility, connecting us 
more intimately with all selves, all lives small 
and great, and assist us to a better realization 
of acting for and as the Self. Having deter- 
mined, to some extent at least, the nature of 
action, we have aroused to that extent what 
Krishna calls "the discerning power " which 
& also called Buddhi, direct cogivVL\OTi^^^V\^- 
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est intellection, the power of judgment, ; 
cording to its various degrees of activity. Th 
degrees flow from attraction to one or other 
the three qualities found in nature, and 
described as follows: "The discerning po^ 
that knows how to begin and to renounce, w 
should and what should not be done, what 
to be feared and what not, what holds fast < 
what sets the soul free, is of the sattva qual 
That discernment, O son of Pritha, which d 
not fully know what ought to be done and w 
not, what should be feared and what not, is 
the passion-born rajas quality. That discr 
inating power which is enveloped in obscur 
mistaking wrong for right and all things c 
trary to their true intent and meaning, is 
the dark quality of tamas" 

With the "discerning power" there must a 
be the "power of steadfastness," for unl 
we are constant in devotion to the higher 1 
and the ideal of a conscious life in spirit, 
matter, we will be recreant to the best 
know. Having reached the power of disce 
ment and having been shown the path wh 
to us is peculiarly ours, we should set aside 
other considerations that tend to draw us fr 
it; we shouVd cu\\\n^.V^ ^w^ ^t^.ctise "T 
power of steadi^L^Vtv^'^.s \\o\es:vcv^ n^^ ^-^^^ 
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gether, which by devotion controls every mo- 
tion of the mind, the breath, the senses and the 
organs;" this, as the chapter says, "partaketh 
of the sattva quality;" that is, the whole in- 
strument is used for the best and highest pur- 
pose only. 

The "power of steadfastness" may exist 
without the highest power of discernment, as 
in the one who looking for the fruits of action, 
cherishes duty, pleasure and wealth from the 
point of view of desire or rajas; or in the man 
of low capacity who stays fast in drowsiness, 
fear, grief, vanity and rashness, bound by the 
tamasic quality. 

If we have determined for ourselves the 
nature of action, the goal of true discernment, 
and steadfastness which is harmony of thought, 
will, and feeling, as well as an action on the 
lines of our determination, we can only have 
done so through something of that "wisdom 
which perceives in all nature one single prin- 
ciple, indivisible and incorruptible, not separate 
in the separate objects seen" and which is of 
the sattz'a quality. It is the changeless Self 
within, which, if we follow the lines of our 
determination, we will come to realize more 
and more. 

There can be no realization oi ?i^i vcs. ^^8^. 
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kind of knowledge "which perceives different 
and manifold principles as present in the world 
of created beings," or in "that knowledge, 
wholly without value, which is mean, attached 
to one object alone as if it were the whole, 
which does not see the true cause of existence/' 

All our thoughts give rise to action among 
the lives which compose our astro-physical 
instrument, and, as we never cease thinking, 
action continually goes on, for, as often said, 
"thought is the real plane of action." Even 
though we may not contemplate any immediate 
bodily act, we may by our tiioughts accumulate 
a tendency in the lives of our instrument which 
will eventually result in outward action when- 
ever favoring conditions permit, and we will 
fall victims to our lack of discernment and 
steadfastness, as well as involve others in our 
fate. 

"Now hear what are the three kinds of 
pleasure wherein happiness comes from habi- 
tude and pain is ended." We may get some 
understanding of this sentence if we consider 
that when some ardently desired aim or ob- 
ject is sought and found, there is at first happi- 
ness, and the pain of non-attainment is ended. 
But the happiness dots "t\o\. x^xsNaici the same; 
it resolves itseU m^o coTA.TOXmtsv\.^\A\>s5!^^ 
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until the latter becomes wearisome, and an- 
other aim or object is sot^ht. 

"That which in the beginning is as poison 
and in the end as the water of life, and which 
arises from a purified understanding, is de- 
clared to be of the sattva quality." The pursuit 
of desires brings a beginning of sweetness and 
an ending of bitterness ; the pleasure gained 
from idleness, carelessness and indifference 
stupifies the soul. To arouse oneself from de- 
siring, or from carelessness and indifference 
is at first "as poison," but with a purified 
understanding becomes "the water of life." 

The statement that "there is no creature on 
earth nor among the hosts of heaven who is 
free from these three qualities which arise 
from nature," points to the fact that the three 
qualities exist on every plane of being. 

The hard and fast hereditary castes of India 
of the present day are not meant by the Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras of this 
chapter. In earlier days, before the ancient 
teaching had become materialized, marriage 
was a sacred and religious contract ; family life 
was so understood and conducted as to provide 
proper environment for egos of the same na- 
ture as the family on spiritv\a\, ■^e,-^<^\'^ ■««&. 
other lines. Then there existed. tva.'wtA ca-^xsa 
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where all lines of heredity conjoined; in 
these degenerate days the castes are mixed 
and there are those born in castes whose na- 
ture does not* conform to the original caste 
whose name and privileges they take and abuse. 
Nevertheless, the castes exist everywhere ; but 
no longer does social position or physical en- 
vironment distinguish them. In all countries 
at the present time, there are those in high 
place and power who by nature are Sudras, 
and many who are Brahmans by nature are 
lower in our social scale, for this is Kali Yuga 
when the powers of darkness are in the as- 
cendancy. 

The ancient castes performed duties which 
were the outcome of their several natures, and 
were so recognized by all. There was no pride 
of caste nor jealousy and there existed an ideal 
community of mutual helpfulness ; hence, the 
duties of the castes were "determined by the 
qualities which predominated in each." 

"Men being contented and devoted to their 
own proper duties (that for which their nature 
fits them) attain perfection." "If (in all that 
he does) a man maketh offering to the Supreme 
Being who is the source of the works of all 
and by whom this umvets^ -w^s spread abroad, 
he thus, obtaineth periee\Aotv?' ^'TV^'^^x^orKw- 
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ance of the duties of a man's own particular 
calling, although devoid of excellence, is better 
than doing the duty of another, however well 
performed ; and he who fulfills the duties obli- 
gated by nature does not incur sin. A man's 
own natural duty, even though stained with 
faults, ought not to be abandoned. . . . The 
highest perfection of freedom from action is 
attained through renunciation by him who has 
an unfettered mind and subdued heart." 

Dharma is the word which in our language 
is translated as "duty," but it has a much wider 
range and meaning than that which we accord 
to the word "duty." There are many who 
think that duty is something that others think 
we should do; others again consider "duty" 
to be irksome, and as actions to be performed 
under duress, and therefore to be avoided ; it 
is therefore necessary to grasp the meaning of 
the word "duty" as used in the Gita. Dharma 
means "the sacred Law," the fulfillment of our 
karmic destiny through many incarnations, the 
working out and elimination of defects which 
have brought us into earth life under the con- 
ditions in which we find ourselves, which con- 
ditions we should feel and know to be the very 
opportunities needed for out iut'CcitT ■^■s<3Sf,t«a^. 
This is why one of the great tea.iVet^ -^^-if^ 
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"Duty is the royal talisman; duty alone v 
lead us to the goal." 

Krishna enumerates the attainments 
which "a man is fitted to be the Supreme 1 
ing. And having thus attained to the Suprei 
he is serene, sorrowing no more, and no m< 
desiring, but alike towards all creatures 
attains to supreme devotion to me. By this 
votion to me he knoweth fundamentally >/\ 
and what I am and having thus discovered 
he enters into me without any intermedi 
condition. And even the man who is alw; 
engaged in action shall attain by my favor 
the eternal and incorruptible abode, if he ] 
his trust in me alone. . . . And if, indulg 
self-confidence, thou sayest 'I will not fig; 
such a determination will prove itself vain, 
the principles of thy nature will impel thee 
engage. Being bound by all past karma 
thy natural duties, thou, O son of Kunti, \ 
involuntarily do from necessity that which 
thy folly thou wouldst not do." 

"There dwelleth in the heart of every cr 

ture, O Arjuna, the Master — Ishwara — ^v 

by his magic power causeth all things 2 

creatures to revolve mounted upon the univ 

sal wheel of time. Take^ ^.^xvcX.M-a.'rg ^\i\v 1: 

alone, O son of B\\at^\.^, V\\yv ?l>\ ^^ %^>;^ 
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his grace thou shalt obtain supreme happiness, 
the eternal place." 

"Wherever Krishna, the supreme Master of 
devotion, and wherever the son of Pritha, the 
mighty archer may be, there with certainty 
are fortune, victory, wealth, and wise action." 
Each one is Krishna and Arjuna ; where these 
two are joined together, all nature makes 
obeisance. 



In closing this series of comments on "The 
Bhagavad-Gita," we need, perhaps, give no 
reminder that only the surface of the teach- 
ings contained in the ancient book is touched 
upon. The view-point taken, out of the seven 
different applications possible, is that of the 
individual, in accordance with Mr. Judge's 
early comments, but even from that view- 
point, the Held has been by no means fully 
covered. It is hoped, however, that enough 
has been said to afford at least a little more 
light to those who aspire to learn the Science 
of Devotion,. 
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